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Father, to Thee this fane we raise, 
In memory of a sainted soul ; 
His mind was free, his heart was whole, 
Be thine the praise! 

His witness to the truth and right 
Abides, a quenchless day-beam shed 
Upon us, from the fountain-head 

Of heaven's own light! 


No menaces of hostile power 
Availed with him, to bold back aught 
Thy Word disclosed, or bind his thought 
Enchained an hour. 
And for his latest testament, 
He bade us keep an open mind, 
Assured the wealth Thy Word enshrined 
Might ne’er be spent. 





For him, and all who like him prest, 
Before us, toward the mark, be told 
Our God’s high praises, while we hold 

Their memories blest ! 

O may their mantle on us fall! 

And may Thy grace our souls endue, 
That we may live our lives as true, 
And free from thrall! 


And from this house we build for God, 
Long may the glory of the Lord 
Shine out, and his victorious Word 
Sound forth abroad ; 
Battling with error, vice and sin, 
Casting down every evil thing 
Abhorred of God, till Christ shall bring 
His kingdom in! 


The hymn composed for the exercises in connection with laying the corner stone June 29, 1896, 











by Rev. W. T. MATSON of Portsmouth. 
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EDUOATION. | 
David Y Comstock, A. M., for eighteen | 
years ivstructor in Phillips Andover Acad- | 
emy and late master in the Hotchkiss School, 
Ct., bas accepted the principalship of St. | 
Johnsbury Academy, Vt 

—— The Field Columbian Museum of Chi- 
cago will receive $2,000,000 more from Mr. 
Marshall! Field if its trustees accept certain 
conditions he has made respecting the trans- 
fer of the site nearer to the center of popula- 
tion and life. 

—— Abbot Academy, Andover, was visited 
by a serious fire, July 24, when Draper Hall 
was damaged to the extent of about $10,000. 
The hall is one of the finest of the academy 
buildings, and was erected only five years ago. 
The loss is fully covered by insurance. 





— On Commencement at Lake Erie Sem- 
inary, Painesville, O ,it was announced that 
the sum gathered by trustees and alumnz for 
the new science hall amounted to $14,000. An 
unknown friend stands ready to add $10,000 
as soon as $20,000 are raised, and thus equip 
the building. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. DANIEL C, FROST, 


Whose death occurred in Putnam, Ct , July 17, had 
been for forty-three years in the Congregational 
ministry. He was a native of Maine, being born in 
1812. After graduating from Union College he en- 
tered Yale Theolcgical Seminary. Mr. Frost held 
pastorates in Sandy Hill, N. Y., Northfield, Mass., 
Hampton, Woodstock, Abington, Dayville and Put- 
nam Heights, Ct. He resided in Killingly, Ct., 
thirty-two years, holding various public offices, 
among them that of judge of probate. 





For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. L. D. BIEBER, Phillipsburg, N. J., says: ‘ It 
is an excellent remedy for indigestion, and when 
diluted with water a pleasant beverage.” 
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© Detroit, Mich. bf 
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Railroads and 


Excursions. 





UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route — World's Pictorial Line. 
THE ONLY LINE WEST OF MISSOURI RIVER RUNNING 
BUFFET SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS. 


THE ORIGINAL OVERLAND ROUTE. 
It was the Route in "49! 
It is the Route Today, and 
Will be for All Time to Come! 


"49 "96 





Fastest Train to the West, 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” 


CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO daily 
in §3 Days from Chicago. 
(21-2 Days from Missouri River. 

Pullman Palace Sleepers; Dining Cars; Free Reclining 
Chair Cars; Buffet Smoking and Library Cars. 

For tickets and full information call or address any 
Union Pacific agent. or #, L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. and 
Tkt. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





A party will leave Boston September 1 for a 
Grand Your of Sixty-four Days to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 


—AND— 


CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the National Park, 
ample stops at Seattle. Victoria, Tacoma and Portland, 
the picturesque Shasta Route, and extended visits to 
San Francisco, Monterey, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, etc., returning via Colorado. 


A Series of Summer Trips of Five to Nineteen 
Days to the Principal Resorts of New England, New 
York and Canada. 

Tour to the Yellowstone Park September |. 

Annual Winter Trips to California once a 
month or oftener. First party leaves October L8. 

Independent Railroad Tickets via the Boston 
“& Albany, Soston & Maine and Other Princi- 
pal Lines; also Steamship Tickets to all points. 


Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


Egypt and Palestine. 


H. CAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


In whose hands were intrusted The Congregationalist’s 
Oriental Tour of 1895 and the Pilgrimage to England and 
Holland of this year, ANNOUNCE a delightful and com- 
prehensive tour under personal escort, sailing from 
New York Oct. 3d, per North German L. S. S. Ems, 
visiting 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, 
Constantinople and Greece. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. 
113 DAYS. ALL EXPENSES, #860. 

Annual ’Round the World Party Jeaves in 
September, via San Francisco, 

For program and particulars apply to 








"New vork.” H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., *s2”ssosnsten 


PET) 


NORTH-WESTERN, 
LIMITED 








BUFFET ARRIVES 
SMOKING ST. PAuL. 


AND Bui D Ta Vue? 







CARS PU 


EARLY THE FOLLOWING 
MORNING 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS‘ 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


GENCIES~NEW YORK,425 BROADWAY-BOSTON, 5 STATE “ASN 
heheh se CHICAGO, 208 CLARK ST. ” 














Popular SERVICE 
Route ; OF THE 


HICAG CHICAGO 

















MINNEAPOLIS fl 
DES MOINES 
ST. JOSEPH 

KANSAS CITY 


F. H. LORD 


ne RAILWAY. 


CHICAGO THE 
NEW YORK MAPLE LEAF 
OFFICE ROUTE 
319 BROADWAY 








UNEXCELLED 





ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Oppesite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 





The most centrally located botel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINI 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonia 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS <*<2<s 


ditage i Ay o L METAL J aprete ed — TIN). 
‘or Price and Catalogu 
‘SHANE. BE LL FOUNDRY, BALT iMORE, MD. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


K.W.Vandazen Co., Cincinnati, Ohid, 


Poe ent 12” CHUTCH Belis & Chimes. 


, Highest i. ‘d at World's Fair. Gold 
Mid- “winter Exp ‘n. Price,  LerINs, Oto. paul 4 


BELLS 


‘teel AlloyChurch & School Bells. sga@-Send for 
‘atalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 











Church Equipment. 





CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


Our Make. Cost $2,4 Price 1,200. 
_ HOOK & HASTINGS | CO., Boston. 


@s*.8.&E.L.SHAW 
Kistablished 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers © 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 SUDBURY ST, 
Boston, Mass. 
Sena & 4g stamo for sew 














cateor: 


IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS ‘Uarsinsten ant 


U.S. Tubular Bell Go. Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 





Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Koston, Mass. 
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ARPETS 


aTMANU: JOHN H: Pray, 
FACTURERS’ 





* CARPETS aD UPHOLSTERY,’ 
PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON sr., 


OPP.BOYLSTONW ST. 





Sons & Co., 






BOSTON. 
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3,469 


Collections of different Columbia adver- 
tisements were submitted in competition 
forthe Columbia Bicyclerecently offeredas 
a prize. The winning collection was sent 
by H. F.Wendall, Leipsic, Ohio, and con- 
tained 2,089 different advertisements of 








STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





This contest has demonstrated in a re- 
markable manner the secure popularity 
of Columbia bicycles and the wide-spread 
desire to secure one. If Columbias could 
be sold for less, the use of Columbias 
would be universal. But Columbia qual- 
ity can only be maintained at its un- 


varying standard $100 TO ALL 


by asking one 
unvarying price ALIKE. 
The Columbia Art 


Catalogue by mail for 
two 2-cent stamps, or 
is free if you call on 
the Columbia agent. 


Hartford Bicycles are 
the sort for which $100 
is usually asked— 

$70, $65, $50, $45. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies almost everywhere. 












(Study this out. It will not appear again.) 


$25.28 GIVEN 
GOLD AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the 
letters in CONTESTANTS? You are smart enough to 
make fifteen or more words, we feel sure, andif you do 
you will receive a good reward, Dv» not use any letter 
more times than it appears in the word. Here is an ex- 
ample of the way to work it out: Con, cost, coat, coats, 
on, test, tests, to, eat,etc. The publishers of WOMAN’S 
WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay $10 
in gold to the person able to make the largest list of 
words from the Jetters in the word CONTESTANTS; 86 
for the second largest; #5 for the third; #3 for the fourth, 
and #1 to the fifth, and a lady’s handsome American 
movement watch foreach of the seven next largest 
lists. The above rewards are given free and without 
consideration for the purpose of attracting attention to 
our handsome and valuable ladies’ magazine, twenty- 
four pages, ninety-six long coiumns, finely illustrated, 
and all original matter, long and short stories by the best 
authors; price $1 per year. [t is necessary for you to 
send 12 two-cent stamps for a three-months’ trial sub- 
scription with your list of words, and every person send 
ing the 24 cents and a list of fifteen words or more is 
guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in addition 
to the magazine) of a large 100-page book, * Keside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” by Ian Maclaren, one of tbe most 
fascinating books of theage. Satisfaction guaranteed 
in every case or your money refunded. Lists should be 
sent at once, and not later than August 20 (time ex- 
ténded, positively closes August 20), so that the names 
of successful contestants may be published in the Sep- 
tember issue. Our publication has been established 
nine years. We refer you to any mercantile agency for 
our standing, Write now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, 
Publisher, 905 Temple Court Building, New York City. 









s ’ 
Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost suoscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per tusertion. 





Housekeeper. Wanted, by a New England lady 
Sept. Ist, whois in every way capable of taking charge 
of a house and servants, a position as housekeeper, 
companion, or both. With the best of references, 
“Mrs. H.,”’ care The Congregationalist. 


© Pastor’s Assistant. Wanted,a position as pastor’s 
assistant or helper in city mission work, by a lady with 
eleven years’ experience as a minister’s wife. Good 
references given. Address “Mrs. R.,” 216 Warren St., 
Bridgeport, Ct. 





Religious Notices. 


Relig and eccl tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








© THE REV. DR. FRANCIS E. MARSTEN, of Columbus, 
O.,may be addressed by correspondents until Oct. 1 at 
Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wali 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
R&vV. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7J'reasurer. 
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THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday, 
At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, us 
printed — the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be pe at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 


. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11% inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Supplemental 
Lessons. 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OR HOME. 


By M. C. HAzaArp, Ph. D. 
Six parts, price 4 cents each. 

PART I: 1. The Bible asa Book. 2. The Geography 
of the Old Testament. 3. The Geography of the New 
Testament. 4. Bible History, the Primitive Period, 

PART II: 5. Bible History, the Development Period. 
6. Bible History, the Period of Splendor and Decay. 
7. The Life of Christ. 8 Jesus’ Publie Ministry. 


PART III: 9. The Life of Christ, the Week of Suffer- 
ing. 10. The Life of Christ,the Forty Days of Res- 


urrection. Il, The Institutions of the Bible. 12, The 
Four Gospels. 
PART IV: 13. The Growth of the Bible, 14. The His- 


tory of the Bible. 15. History of the Church. 16. 


History of the Church. 

PART V: I7 and 1k, The Period of Church Supremacy. 
19, The Period of the Papacy. 20. The History of the 
Church—the Period of the Papacy. 

PART VI: 2land 22. The Period of the Reformation. 
23. History of the Church. 24, Congregationalism. 


Congregational 8. S. & Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 


COSPEL HYMNS, ! to 6G. 


Excel. Mus. Ed , #75 per 100; Words Ed , #10 upwards per 
100. Christian Endeavor Hymns. #30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
t 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











76 E 
O.tp Books Boucur. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALL PARCELS OF 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 
Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. 
N.J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston 
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Educational. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STRERT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual! free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





THEOLOGICAL. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEPINARY. 


Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 





OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
62d year opens Sept, 23d. With special advantages 
in the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

E IL. BOSWORTH, Sec, 





MAINE. 
MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant location. Home care. Thorough and ex- 
tensive courses. Expenses low. Ikth year begins 
Sept. 9. Miss DOUGLASS, Prin. 














N EW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY. 


#200 to $250 a Year. Coeducational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Geo. W. GILE, President. 





~NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 114th year begins September 16, 189. Eighty 

Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 

For catalogue and iltustrated supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





VERMONT. 





VERMONT, ST, JOHNSBURY. 
ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 
The 53d year begins Sept. 1. 
DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 











MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL (£98). 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON, 


HOUSATONIC HALL. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AMONG THE BERKSHIRE HILLS, 
Address Miss F. M. WARREN, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889, by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 
Eighth year will begin September 29th. Address 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director, 9 Appleton St., Boston. 





MASSACHUSKTTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOPIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 23d, 189. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege. Intermediate, Academic and Special Courses, 
Send for Iliustrated Circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium bowling alley, ete. Circulars. 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Co-educational. Six courses 

of study. New buildings. Large Gymnasium. Fine 

Laboratories. £200a year. Send for catalogue to 
H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE, 
ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. 
Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art and Languages. 
Thorough preparation for college. ° 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


MAPLEBANK HOME SCHOOL 


For Boys. Best of care and instruction guaran- 
teed. Small boys a specialty. Send for catalogue 
containing full information. Address 

INRY N. DE NORMANDIE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and optional. Year begins 
Sept. 16, 196, Apply to 

IpA C, ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW JERSEY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Academy for Boys. Prepares for any college or 
scientific school. Fully equipped laboratories in 
Chemistry, Physics and biology for training for 
medical schools. Fifty sixth year opens Sept. 10, 1896. 
WM. GALLAGHER, Ph. D., Principal. 


" ‘Massacuirserts, WORCESTER. eee 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester (‘* The Academic City”), Mass. 41st year. 
Best preparation for College, Profe sional or Busi- 
ness life. Healthful location. Careful selection and 
supervision of students. Small Classes. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Worcester Academy 


Fits boys for College and Scientific Schools. Equipment 
in grounds, buildiugs and Facuity of twelve men unex- 
celled, Send for new, finely illustrated catalogue. 
Principal, D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


Attractive Life Calling. 


An unequaled opportunity for some of our best men 
and women in the * new profession ’’—lay, Sunday school 
and missionary work. The Sch vo! for Christian Workers, 
Springfield, Mass.. should enter 100 leaders Sept. 24 in 
order to begin to fill the demand. New: Ladies’ Home, 
recognized practical missionary instructor, decision by 
trustees to place institution on highest educational 
basis and secure as presidenta leader among college and 
seminary presidents. Arouse your friends and send for 
catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical, Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, gympasium, bowling alley; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
itary arrangemevts. Best home influences, Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston, 

62d year. Fall term, Sept. 10, 18%. For illustrated 
a He address 

Iss A, E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


LASELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, MASS. (ten 
miles from Boston). Boston standards of schol 
one and conduct of life, with advantages of 
healthfuland beautiful suburban residence, the hest 
Musical and Literary entertainments in Boston, and 
convenient access to places of historic interest. 
Rowing and skating on Charles River; Out-door 
games; Gymnasium and swimming tank under care- 
ful hygienic supervision. Lectures on topics adapted 
to the ideal administration of Home. Illustrated 
Catalogue free. 
Address C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


he consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the older name. 

Thorough preparation for Colleges and 
Professional Schools. Full Grammar and 
High School courses, In all classes Special 
Students are received. 


Opens Sept. 21. Send for ’96 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 

















- CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 
Lakeville, Conn. Prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. The next year will begin 
September 16, 1896. 
EDWARD G. Coy, Head Master. 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 2ith year. Primary, Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages, Carefal attention to morals and 
manners. New buildi. gs, steam heat, gymnasium. 








NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 
THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADES1Y 


Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. CoL. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 48th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











NEW YORK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 
NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. For boarding ca- 
dets only. Completely equipped and beautifully 
located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 
catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 








NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Monteair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. /. 

There is a point in a boy's life where 
the home influence must begin to weaken 
and outside influences to gain. Beyond 
this the parent influences him indirectly, 
namely, by selecting his companions and 
surroundings. 

In this school, education means more 
than the study of books. Moral and 
physical excellence, as well, are prime 
considerations. 

No boy will be admitted whose record 
will not bear a careful examination. Our 
boys, though by no means perfect, are 
above the average, and are striving to 
live the clean and honorable life of a 
true gentleman. 

J, G. MacVICAR, 


Head Master, 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. l5th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical Depts. For illus. cat. and 
refs.,address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 








ILLINOIS. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 151 Throop Street, 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 
University Extension and Non-Resident Courses lead 
to the usual College degrees, including all post- 
graduate. Instruction by mai! in any desired sub- 
ject. Address F. W. HARKINS, Ph. D., Chancellor, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 











NoVA SCOTIA, HALIFAX. 


Halifax Ladies’ College. 


(In Affiliation with Dalhousie University.) 


ART STUDIO 
AND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Rev. ROBERT LAING, M.A., President. 


Miss M.S. KER, Girton, Cambridge, Resident 
Principal. 


Mr. C. H. PORTER, Leipsic, Director of Conservatory. 


The courses of study include English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Modern and Classical languages, 
Elocution, Calisthenics, Art and Music. 

There is a staff of 23 teachers, selected from the 
best English and Canadian Universities and from 
the best German Conservatories of Music. 

There is direct communication with the United 
States by rail and water. Calendars containing full 
information may be obtained from the president, 
Rev. ROBERT LAING, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





Save the Boys! 


KURN HATTIN HOME. 


A Christian home under the supervision of prom- 
inent ministers and laymen for the care and educa- 
tion of needy and neglected boys. Located at West- 
minster, Vt., a beautiful spot in the Connecticut 
Valley. Careful home training, good food and 
pleasant surroundings. Persons interested in sav- 
ing poor boys and training them for lives of useful- 
ness are requested to write for particulars of the 
work. Sample copies of monthly paper free. 

A few vacancies can be filled with suitable boys 
by persons willing to aid the work. 

Contributions needed and earnestly solicited. 

Rey. G. H. DE BEVOISE, Agent, Keene, N. H. 
B. F. Moore, Supt., Westminster, Vt. 
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HANDBOOK NO. 10 
CONTAINING 


Prof. Walker’s 
80 Years of Congregationalism, 


Bishop Hurst’s 

80 Years of Christian Progress, 
Prof. Hart’s 

80 Years of Political Progress, 


NOW READY. 
Price 4 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 


6 Months for . 
3 Months for 25 cts. 


NE of the most important functions 
O of The Congregationalist’s Pilgrim- 
age was devolved upon it by the 
National Council at its session in Syracuse 
last October, in the request that it represent 
American Congregationalists in the laying 
of the corner stone of the John Robinson 
Memorial Church at Gainsborough. So 
striking and important an occasion as the 
demonstration there, June 29, deserves to 
be fully understood and held in memory by 
the great host of Christians on both sides 
the Atlantic who look upon Robinson as 
one of the fathers of their faith. We have 
therefore considered it highly desirable 
to put before our readers the full text 
of Ambassador Bayard’s notable address. 
Aside from its interest as the leading liter- 
ary feature of a memorable day in the his- 
tory of English Nonconformity, it possesses 
permanent value as a historical document 
marked by great learning and insight, and 
discussing themes of vital concern to all the 
churches of Christ. It is also fitting that 
the same number of our paper which con- 
tains this address should present a picture 
of the church that is to be builded in honor 
of the man who, it is generally believed, 
was born at Gainsborough. At this place, 
too, the parent Congregational church in 
northern England was formed. In a future 
issae we shall publish a letter from one of 
our own staff describing the events of the day 
in detail. So crowded has every day of The 
Congregationalist Pilgrimage been with im- 
portant and delightful events that it is 
impossible for the weekly correspondence to 
keep abreast of the various happenings. 


« « $1.00 
4 Weeks Free. 








A new missionary was sent out under the 
auspices of the American Board last week. 
This would not be a startling announcement 
in ordinary years, when from thirty to fifty 
recruits are sent annually to thefront. But, 
in view of the fact that it is ten months 
since one has gone, the news becomes ex- 
traordinary indeed. It gives a more vivid 
idea, too, of how the hard times are affect- 
ing our beloved foreign missionary society. 
Nor would this modest re-enforcement have 
been possible unless special provision had 
been made, The young man who goes is 
Alfred L. Shapleigh, M. D., a graduate of 
Harvard University in 1892 and of the med- 
ical school as well, who has taken in addi- 
tion a special course in homeopathy. His 
father, Samuel B. Shapleigb, one of Bos- 
ton’s most substantial and consecrated 
Congregational laymen, sends at his own 
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expense the young man and his bride, a 
Worcester young woman, and will support 
them on the field, their destination being 
Tientsin or its vicinity. Happy the father 
who can thus send, and is disposed to send, 
his only son to the front! We congratulate 
him and the Board which reaps such ad- 
vantage from a generous man’s concrete in- 
vestment in foreign missions. Thus to help 
the cause at a time of great discouragement 
and depression is to infuse new courage all 
along the line, 


One compensation for the slackening of 
activity in the churches occasioned by the 
summer is the opportunity for Christian 
fellowship through union meetings of vari- 
ous sorts. We are impressed more than 
ever this year with the fact that churches 
in given commuuities are combining, either 
for both morning and evening services on 
Sunday or for a part of the day. Nor is 
this joining of forces confined to churches 
of the same denomination, for our news col- 
umns report from week to week not a few 
instances where the union embraces repre- 
sentatives of several different denomina- 
tions. Itis perhaps as important often to 
demonstrate in this way the fellowship of 
churches of the same order as it is to bring 
together members of different evangelical 
communions. It too often happens that 
churches of the same order live almost side 
by side with hardly any expression on the 
part of either of that friendly interest in 
one another which ought to exist and usu- 
ally does exist. And while those who stay 
at home are being brought closer together, 
the frequenters of the summer resorts whose 
religious life seeks expression are finding 
common ground with others who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Summer conditions, 
then, may become a valuable factor in pro- 
moting church unity. 


One of the leading Reformed (Dutch) 
churches of New York is reported to have 
put in the hands of an attorney the data 
wherewith he can proceed to collect back 
pew rents due the church, Critics of the 
rented pew system may see in this another 
argument against barter and rental of sit- 
tings in houses dedicated to the worship of 
God. Those not so minded will doubtless 
deplore the publicity incident upon such a 
proceeding, and at the same time agree with 
the official of the church, who declares: 

I believe that where a man is abundantly 
able to pay and declines to do so when re- 
quested, then he should be made to pay. The 
church does not expect members to make pay- 
ments when unable to do so; but there are 
men who live in fine style, own fine homes, 
drive elegant turnouts, and in other ways 
show that they have ample means, who allow 
their pew rents to run behind, and give no at- 
tention whatever to requests made them to 
settle their accounts with the church. 

The meanest sinners are sanctimonious sin- 


ners. 


A reader, incited thereto by our recent 
chronicle of the fact that the British House 
of Lords had passed the bill permitting and 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s 
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sister, asks: ‘‘Why should there be any 
opposition to such a bill? What have the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic clergy to say 
in opposition?” We have read the argu- 
ments used in the debate that preceded the 
test vote and fail to find any substantial 
reasons advanced by the Anglican spiritual 
Peers, but the Duke of Argyll in his speech 
fell back on the Jewish code and its accept- 
ance by the Christian Church, and he laid 
down the proposition that ties of affinity 
are equal to ties of consanguinity. The 
Duke of Argyll’s contention respecting the 
authority of the Jewish code was chal- 
lenged by the friends of the bill, and the 
Earl of Kimberly made the clever point 
that 

It was not possible to pick and choose with 
regard to the marriage law of the Jews. If 
there was some law which prohibited mar- 
riage in affinity as morally wrong, how could 
any religious man adopt acode which actually 
enforced that in certain cases a man must 
marry his brother’s widow? What in Leviti- 
cal law did not suit the argument of the noble 
duke [Argy]!] he put on one side. What then 
became of the boasted logic? As to the bishops, 
no one would think of treating them unfairly, 
but it would be a very dangerous thing if the 
opinion of a large majority of the laymen in 
that House was permanently over-ridden by a 
minority composed of the prelates. 


The New York Observer quotes the late 
Dr. William Henry Furness of Philadelphia, 
who was a graduate of Harvard Divinity 
School in 1823, as saying that he had a 
‘“thearty dread of being settled in Boston, 
whose church-goers had the reputation of 
being terribly critical, and rhetoric was 
then and there wre religion.’’ It adds, 
bringing the matter Gown to the present 
time: ‘‘ We do not suppose that Boston has 
a monopoly of this craze for a cheap liter- 
ary or ‘ethical’ substitute for a thorough- 
going, deep souled faith. There are many 
other bidders for this ‘ religion’ of rhetoric.” 
Nothing could be further from a cor- 
rect picture of our Congregational Boston 
churches. There is no city in America, we 
believe, where there is more demand or ap- 
preciation for simple gospel preaching, and 
none where mere intellectual subtleties or 
“cheap literary substitutes for a thorough- 
going deep-souled faith” find a poorer mar- 
ket. A high average of culture, Brother 
Observer, leads to discrimination and an ab- 
horrence for shams. When you come to 
Boston, therefore, bring your simplest ser- 
mons with you and you will find them ap- 
preciated. 


The peril of missions is in the unfaithful- 
ness of nominal Christians. ‘‘If you were 
as good as your book you would win all 
India in a generation,’ said a Brahman. 
On this matter we have the recent testi- 
mony of the prime minister of Japan, the 
Marquis Ito, in an interview. reported in 
the London Daily News and summarized 
by the Methodist Times of London. After 
speaking of the reaction from the earlier 
tendency to Europeanize the country, he 
went on to say: ‘ You sent us missionaries, 
who told us we were immoral. Possibly, 


but what about the lives of many of the 
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English merchants living here, or the Eng- 
lish tourists who visit our country?’’ The 
witness of character is the effective and en- 
during witness, and in the long run speaks 
louder than sermons. Immoral travelers 
and merchants will have much to answer 
for in Japan, as in all the ends of the earth, 
where they undo the work of ‘he mission- 
ary by their false witness to the effects of 
Christian teaching. 


—— a 


THE LEGAL TENURE OF A PASTOR- 
ATE, 

In Massachusetts, and measurably in 
other parts of New England, judicial de- 
cisions have abundantly passed upon the 
tenure of the pastorate. Between a pastor 
installed by council and the society over 
which he is installed there is a contract. 
That contract interprets itself. If it has 
peculiarities, such as a provision that either 
party may terminate the connection by 
giving three months’ notice, or if the con- 
nection is expressly limited to a period of 
five years, such provisions will, of course, be 
binding. They are part of the contract. 
But such provisions take the pastoral con- 
nection out of the ordinary Congregational 
theory, and it is not necessary for our 
present object that we consider them. 

We may notice, in passing, that the 
notion that a minister settled by council 
can be dismissed only by council is in- 
correct. If the two parties agree to dissolve 
the connection unconditionally and simply 
by mutual consent, then the connection 
will be so ended. To say otherwise would 
be to say that the pastor and society 
could not separate without the consent of 
the neighboring churches, which would be 
absurd, If a pastor makes an unconditional 
resignation, to take effect at aspecified date, 
and that resignation is unconditionally 
accepted by the society, then at the date 
mentioned the contract is ended and the 
connection ceases. e use the word ‘‘so- 
ciety’ purposely, b@€ause when church and 
society both exist the legal contract is 
with the society, and whatever share may 
be allowed to the church by courtesy has 
no legal force. 

When a pastor is installed over a society 
in the usual method, viz., by a call to the 
office and an acceptance thereof, and an 
agreement as to his fixed salary, with the 
usual concurring action of a mutual coun- 
cil of churches, the courts have decided 
that the contract is unlimited as to time, 
and that it can be broken by either party 
only for substantial cause. We believe that 
no decision has reversed the old precedents. 
In fact, so far as the minister is concerned, 
he is settled during good behavior, and his 
salary cannot be reduced without his con- 
sent below the contract agreement. The 
attempt to remove him at the will and 
pleasure of the society is futile. Equally 
useless is the attempt to reduce his salary. 
He can appeal to the contract. These vari- 
ous points have been stated by the courts 
in a series of unvarying decisions. We are 
inclined to think that few of our churches 
are really aware of the legal tenure of the 
pastorate as we have now stated it. 

But how can such a contract be abro- 
gated by a society without the consent of 
the pastor? We have used ‘he words “ good 
behavior,” but they are to be understood 
with great caution. The petty fault-finding 
often prevalent in a congregation, the gos- 
siping of busybodies, or the disvatisfaction 
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of a few persons accustomed to rule, do not 
establish a legal ground for forcibly dis- 
missing a pastor. Reasons must be alleged 
which law recognizes, as expounded by our 
courts, 

The obvious method of securing a dis- 
solution of the pastoral connection is by 
requesting the pastor to join in calling a 
mutual ecclesiastical council to advise in 
the case. But he may refuse to agree to 
this course. He can safely do so unless the 
society specifies one of the three grounds 
which the courts have declared to be the 
only specifications which have any force, 
These three are (1) essential change of doc- 
trine, (2) gross immorality, (3) or willful 
neglect of duty. One of these three must 
be specified in the request by the society to 
the pastor. He is entitled to a knowledge 
of the society’s complaint. If neither of 
these is specified he can refuse to join in 
calling the council, stating, however, dis- 
tinctly his reason for refusal. His refusal 
is not ‘‘ unreasonable’’ in this contingency, 
and the society cannot proceed to call an 
ex parte council, If it should call such an 
one such a body would be a legal imper- 
tinence with no right to exist, and one 
whose result would be worth exactly its 
weight in waste paper. 

It will be seen that a society is, in our 
ordinary system, at the mercy of the pas- 
tor if he determines to adhere to his con- 
tract. The decisions also give great allow- 
ance to a pastor’s weaknesses and infirm- 
ities, and are far from establishing rigid 
tests. In fact, there is rarely an instance 
where either of the three allegations could 
be maintained. The decisions do not seem 
to pay any regard to a general want of suc- 
cess, Spiritual interests may greatly suf- 
fer and financial interests may be prostrate, 
with no apparent redress. 

It has not perhaps been sufficiently noticed 
that the omission of installation in many 
of our churches is due precisely to the 
determination not to be put in so helpless 
a condition. The churches prefer to em- 
ploy a pastor by such a contract as makes 
it terminable at will. Suits at law have 
made some societies understand what in- 
stallation means. Otbers have witnessed 
the result. Hence not afew have endeavored 
to obviate the difficulty, and yet preserve 
installation, by putting into the contract 
a proviso that either party may terminate 
the connection by giving three months’ 
notice. This is effective, but it practically 
destroys our old Congregational methods by 
ignoring the dismissing council. It leaves 
the minister without a certificate of good 
standing, and it exposes him to grave 
suspicions. We venture to suggest a modi- 
fication which will preserve reasonable 
liberty and yet preserve the value of the 
council. It is this, to insert in the call 
that either party may terminate the con- 
nection upon three months’ notice, pro- 
vided such separation be advised by a 
mutual ecclesiastical council to the calling 
of which each party agrees to join upon 
the request of the other party. The relief 
of this course consists in the fact that neither 
party can refuse to join in calling a council 
upon the general advisability of a sepa- 
ration, although neither of the three reasons 
which we have mentioned is alleged. 

We are aware that it may seem indecorous 
to insert in a call a provision which looks 
towards a separation. But, considering 
that human nature is not yet perfectly 
sanctified, we do not see any better method 
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of avoiding the great neglect of installation. 
We havein mind not a few churches which 
will never again settle a minister on the old 
plan, and we have given plainly the reasons 
for their course, 


OO  — 


THE LESSON OF THE BURNS OEN- 
TENARY. 

In reviewing the utterances of speakers 
and writers in connection with the centenary 
of the death of Burns, it is clear that itis 
the essential manliness of the poet which 
appeals to us and makes an undisputed and 
unequaled place for him in the heart of the 
English-speaking people. Under whatever 
aspect his life and work were considered 
last week, it was always a warm affection 
for the man that found expression. The 
blood of our common humanity coursed 
swiftly in his veins, and whether he sings of 
love or religion, sits at the tavern, laughs at 
hypocrisy and cant or moralizes over the 
simple beauties of his narrow world, we 
condone his errors and forgive his occasional 
bitterness, because we feel that he was our 
brother in trial and enjoyment, in love and 
sorrow, doubt and faith. So strong is char- 
acter coming to expression in a simplicity 
which startled and delighted an artificial 
age to appeal to all the after ages. 

This simple and powerful human charac- 
ter had a higher claim upon us, which here 
and there in the recent celebrations was 
overlooked or neglected. Burns wasa great 
artist as well as a sympathetic man. The 
great poets are interpreters—of God to man, 
of humanity to its unthinking children, of 
God’s world to those who live in it and use 
it for ignoble or necessary purposes, but 
are blind to its higher meaning and sugges- 
tion. Burns knew how to say what other 
men had thought and felt, and more, but all 
with heart-winning simplicity. When will 
our poets and artists learn the lesson that is 
written large upon the century during which 
his poems have delighted the world? We 
look for subtleties, we search for unnoticed 
delicate relations and unfamilar scenes. 
We produce mannered and slight or affected 
works of art which have no blood of life in 
them. But here was a man who had the 
courage to look at life simply and to speak 
what he saw and heard in the language he 
had learned at his mother’s knee. He too 
has left us dull and manneréd work, but it 
was only when he turned from his native 
Lowland Scotch to imitate in lifeless Eng- 
lish the style of others. Artificial verse we 
have always with us, but another poet of 
the style of Burns we shall not have until, 
out of a simple life, a man arises to whom 
God has given both the gift of song and 
courage to express it simply. And the les- 
son is a lesson for all art and eloquence. 


seen ene 


SUOOESS FROM ABOVE. 


They who received the baptism of the 
Spirit for witness and for service were all 
with one accord in one place. Under the 
shadow of the cross and in the full light of 
the resurrection the old variance of aim and 
disputing about precedence were forgotten. 
Memory and promise and expectation made 
them one. The place of meeting was prob- 
ably that upper room which had been the 
gathering place before the crucifixion, the 
company were those who had believed and 
had been counted worthy to see the Lord 
after his victory over death, the one accord 
was in memory of what Jesus had been to 
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about to be fulfilled. 

Then came the sign from heaven, and 
those who had been waiting unnoticed in 
the crowded city became, in a single hour, 
the most aggressive and successful force in 
the community and the nucleus of a move. 
ment which has transformed the world. 
Success came from above to those who were 
ready to receive it. Surely here are sug- 
gestions for the needed advance of efficiency 
in the life of the individual and of the 
church, The heart at one with itself, rest- 
ing on Christ’s pledged word and looking 
eagerly yet quietly for the next step of per- 
sonal experience in service is in the attitude 
in which the Holy Spirit’s power may be 
expected, 

Distracting cares, unbelieving hurry, dis- 
content with God’s providence taking the 
place of dissatisfaction with the evil of the 
world, these must always hinder his coming 
in power to make us instruments of service. 
When the church is divided by conflicting 
ambitions, so that, meeting in one place it 
does not meet with one accord, when world- 
liness comes in like a flood and service is 
subordinated to show, while the conventions 
of society are made the test of cordial fel- 
lowship, the church needs the quiet of the 
upper room with its memory and expectation 
before it can be equipped for service by the 
anointing of the Holy Spirit. When we are 
ready we may be sure that the power from 
above will not be denied. 


VARIETIES AND EVILS OF PRO- 
FANITY. 

Strictly speaking, profanity means tak- 
ing the divine name in vain. But there is 
a looser and more inclusive sense of the 
term which covers many exclamations and 
other expressions in which God’s name 
does not occur yet which are usually and 
often gravely evil. In this larger meaning 
profanity is exceedingly common, and in 
its narrowest and worst interpretation it 
greets our ears daily. 

Strong feeling naturally chooses intense 
language and vigorous exclamations are 
natural and need not be objectionable. 
Nevertheless it is a conspicuous proof of 
Christian refinement and self-control to 
avoid them, unless in rarely exciting cir- 
cumstances. ,.Frequent use of them lessens 
the impression which they make and testi- 
fies less to the justness of our emotion 
than to our impetuosity and lack of self- 
possession. We all know persons from 
whose lips superlatives have no special 
force simply because they are uttered so 
habitually. 

Of course it is sinfully irreverent and 
harmful to use the name of God in common 
ejaculations, such as the angry outbursts of 
the profanity which so often shocks us. 
But the many less offensive yet really pro- 
fane words and phrases which are so com- 
mon need to be avoided with almost equal 
care, Many are mere imitations and eva- 
sions of their more objectionable kindred, 
as if one wanted to curse outright but did 
not dare to. Probably they sometimes tes- 
tify to a spirit within as obnoxious to God 
as that which boldly blurts out the worst 
sounding words, 

Christians need to be much more on 
guard in this particular than most of us 
are. We need not confine ourselves to the 
‘‘yea” and “nay”? of the Quakers. But 
we cannot be true disciples of him from 








them and assurance that his promise was whose lips no evil ever fell unless we are 
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masters of our tongues and of the emotions 
behind them. Ordinary self-respect should 
restrain us from every form of profanity, 
and Christian principle should lead us to 
abhor it. Our most justifiable excitement, 
whether it be gratification or indignation, 
needs no harmful language in which to find 
expression. 


a 


OURRENT HISTORY. 

Mr. Bryan Indorsed by Populists and Silverites. 

The process of disintegration and reinte- 
gration now under way throughout the land 
will be much accelerated by the action of the 
two conventions held in St. Louis last week. 
While there is a nominal union of forces 
favorable to the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one, irrespective of inter- 
national agreement, it remains to be seen 
whether the agreement will be more than 
nominal. There is not the slightest ques- 
tion but that the Populist nomination of 
Mr. Bryan and the indorsement of the Dem- 
ocratic convention’s platform will accelerate 
the movement of gold-standard Democrats 
toward one of three courses, either absence 
from the polls on election day, or the nom- 
ination of and voting for Democratic candi- 
dates who are less radical than Messrs. 
Bryan and Sewall, or temporary or perma- 
nent alignment with Republicans in support 
of Mr. McKinley and the gold standard. The 
fact that the Populist convention rejected 
Mr. Sewall and substituted Mr. Thomas E, 
Watson of Georgia «s its candidate for vice- 
president serves to accentuate the difference 
between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Sewall, and in- 
stantly compels the former to settle a ques- 
tion of honor, which, if it is not settled 
squarely and creditably, will injure Mr. 
Bryan. Indeed, as soon as the Populist 
convention, disregarding all precedent, had 
selected its vice-presidential candidate first, 
Mr. Bryan saw that he could not with 
honor seem to consent to such repudiation 
of Mr. Sewall, and instantly sent word to 
the effect that he would not accept the 
nomination of a convention which pro- 
ceeded thus. Since his practically unani- 
mous nomination on the first ballot, he says 
that his acceptance of the nomination will 
depend upon the conditions imposed by the 
convention and accepted by his managers. 
Upon his final decision and action on this 
important matter depends more than can be 
well set forth ina few words. That Messrs. 
Bryan and Sewall were nominated by the 
convention of the national silver party is 
not surprising. Being composed chiefly of 
Western men, formerly Republicans, who 
have left that party because of its refusal to 
substitute silver for gold as the standard of 
value, it was natural that it should indorse 
the Chicago candidates and platform. The 
fact that the chairman of this convention 
was Mr, William P. St. John, until very re- 
cently the president of a New York city 
bank, is significant, but even more so is the 
statement that he is to be treasurer of the 
National Democratic Committee. This fact 
taken together with the other fact that the 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Senator Jones, was as influential in 
shaping the outcome of the Populist con- 
vention as any other one man reveals how 
substantial is to be the union of the friends 
of silver, 
Gold Standard Democrats. 

Representative and veteran Democrats, 
believers in the gold standard, from Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Mis- 
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souri, Texas, lowa, Minnesotaand Nebraska, 
met in Chicago last week and decided to 
arrange for the calling of another national 
Democratic convention, to be held not later 
than Sept. 2, The reason formally assigned 
for this significant action is found in the 
following preamble to the resolutions 
adopted by the conference: 

In view of the revolutionary actions of the 
recent Chicago Convention, its repudiation of 
all Democratic platforms and principles and 
its condemnation of the national Democratic 
administration. 

Sentiment in entire accord with this decla- 
ration is so strong throughout the country 
that it is practically certain that within six 
or eight weeks there will be another Dem- 
ocratic national ticket, and gold-standard 
Democratic State and congressional nomi- 
nations and tickets as well. Democrats who 
have the most genuine desire to see Mr. 
McKinley elected are numbered among 
those who believe that such action will 
contribute to such a result, and all agree 
that it will tend to stay a very perceptible 
drift of the rank and file, the mere parti- 
sans, toward Bryan and Sewall; and at the 
same time save the Democratic party’s 
standing in the North and East and con- 
tribute toward electing a sound money 
Congress. The action of the Massachu- 
setts Democratic State committee last week 
shows that ex Mayor Matthews of Boston 
is to lead in a fight against the proposed 
domination of the State convention and 
machinery by Mr. G. Fred Williams and the 
silver faction. Mr. Winslow’s refusal to 
stand as Democratic candidate for governor 
in Maine, with a State platform pledged to 
a gold standard and a vice-presidential can- 
didate from Maine and national platform 
pledged to silver, compels the rank and file 
of that State to cease straddling and face 
the issue. In New York the State Democ- 
racy and Reform Democrats propose to bolt 
and fight the Chicago verdict, whatever be 
the decision of mere politicians like Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Whitney. The fact that Sec- 
retary Hoke Smith of the Cabinet has or- 
dered his paper, the Atlanta Journal, to 
support Bryan and Sewall simply shows 
that he has regard for his bank account; 
it does not show that he has changed his 
opinions. 

The Gold Reserve. 

When we went to press with our last 
issue the gold reserve of the national Treas- 
ury had fallen to $89,761,336, owing to ship- 
ments abroad and hoarding by timid citizens 
at home. Now, thanks to the resolution 
and wisdom of bank officials in the larger 
cities, who have deposited about $15,000,000 
in gold in the sub-treasuries in exchange 
for legal tenders and have refused to exe- 
cute the orders of correspondents desiring 
gold, the gold reserve has risen to $105,073,- 
919, aud bids fair to remain above the 
$100,000,000 limit so long as the firms 
which ship gold abroad abide by their 
agreement of last week, and so long as the 
bank officials betray a like conception of 
their duty to aid the Treasury and forestall 
a panic, 

Individuals, as well as corporations, have 
a duty in this particular which they cannot 
escape performing, and if the way to do it 
seems obscure to any of our readers let 
them read the following letter received by 
the assistant treasurer in New York last 
week: 

Conrad N. Jordan, Esq., assistant treasurer, 


New York: I have been an adopted citizen 
of this country nearly fifteen years. I came 








— 
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from Ireland here. The country has been good 
to me, as it isthe friend of every laboring map. 
It 1s imperiled, as I think, now, by a class of 
men who would ruin its credit and reduce the 
dollar in which my wages are paid to nearly 
fifty cents, if they had their way. 

Since this agitation of the currency question 
has begun it has scared a great many people, 
but all I have I owe to my country ; therefore, 
I desire to show my confidence in the Govern- 
ment and in the good people of this country 
by depositing in the sub-treasury all of my 
savings which I have accumulated, amounting 
to $820 in gold, during the fifteen years I have 
been here, to sustain the credit of the Govern- 
ment during this perilous time. While the 
Government issues all kinds of currency—sil- 
ver notes, treasury notes—I know that the 
bullion in the silver is worth about fifty-three 
cents, and I also know that by keeping the 
reserve of gold inthe Treasury the Govern- 
ment will be able to maintain all the dollars it 
issues at par with gold. I therefore desire 
to make this offering to the Treasury and 
thereby show my appreciation of the country 
which has been so free and so beneficent to 
me. MIcHAEL MuRPHY. 


The Campaign: From a Business Standpoint. 

Not only does the campaign bid fair to 
see genuine business men’s campaign clubs, 
and a sinking of partisanship in the com- 
mon endeavor to attain an end, but for the 
first time great organizations of co-opera- 
tive capital, representing thousands of share 
holders scattered widely and holding hith- 
erto most diverse political views, seem sure 
to step into the arena as arbiters of the ques- 
tion at issue, 

Thus, last week, the delegates to the na- 
tional league of building and loan associa- 
tions, representing nearly 6,000 associations 
in every State in the Union, having 1,745,- 
725 share holders with net assets of $450,- 
667,594, unanimously adopted resolutions 
insisting upon the maintenance of the pres- 
ent standard of values, and asserting that 
‘* patriotism demands that the dollar bear- 
ing the mint mark of the United States shall 
be the equal of the dollar of the most ad- 
vanced nations .. . and to that end it must 
be maintained free from all suspicion, de- 
basement or repudiation,”’ 

Thus, last week, the presidents of two of 
the largest life insurance companies in the 
country, one in New York and the other in 
Connecticut, sent to all of the many thou- 
sand holders of policies in those companies 
terse, graphic, convincing open letters, set- 
ting forth the effect upon holders of life in- 
surance policies, of whom there are over 
10,000,000 in New York State alone, if the 
officials of those companies are empowered 
by law to pay policies in dollars worth much 
less than those with which premiums have 
been paid. 

Thus, last week, a former president of the 
West End Railroad in Boston, employing 
more men than any municipal rapid transit 
system in the country, in an open letter 
to the men described the effect which a 
change from a gold to a silver basis would 
have in diminishing the purchasing power 
of the wages paid by the company. 

Such acts are typical and significant, 
They show some of the methods of the cam- 
paign of education which is to be waged. 
Cleveland’s Centennial. 

One hundred years ago, July 22, a party 
of surveyors headed by General Moses 
Cleaveland and sent out by the Connecticut 
Land Company, reached the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River on Lake Erie, where now 
stands the city of Cleveland, O., with its 
(estimated) population of 350,000 people, 
its vast industrial and commercial interests, 
its real estate assessed in 1890 as worth 
$72,734,940, and its university and public 
schools for 40,000 pupils. Last week the 
citizens of Cleveland and the old Western 
Reserve, together with a delegation of offi- 
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cials and representative citizens of Connect- 
icut, the mother State, celebrated the cen- 
tennial of General Cleaveland’s discovery in 
a manner worthy of such achievements— 
temporal and spiritual—as the century has 
disclosed. Governors Bushnell of Ohio and 
Coffin of Connecticut, Mr. McKinley and 
Senator Joseph R. Hawley delivered inspir- 
ing orations. New England Day was set 
apart for a dinner and after dinner speeches 
recalling the toothsome dishes and the po- 
litical and individual ideals of the: pioneer 
settlers of the Western Reserve. The cele- 
bration of other interesting aspects of the 
city’s past and present life will continue 
through August and into September. 

Orator and poet thus far have united 
to recall and exalt the moral foundations 
which underlie the life of the city and the 
section of which it is the capital, and all 
have reiterated the thought that civic and 
national life can only be conserved in the 
future by abiding in the faith of the fathers 
and imitating their rectitude and courage. 
The poet’s, John James Piatt, vision of the 
future Cleveland is suggestive: 


Streets that are highways to green fields and woods, 
With charmed solitudes, 
Whither the workman pent 
Flies from his toil, content: 
With hanging gardens of delight 
For all men’s sense and sight, 
Where they may see the dancing fountain’s flower, 
Faérily silvered, wavering in the moon, 
And hear the wild bird sing his vesper hymnin June, 
Through the still twilight hour. 
In that bright city then, 
Himself one of a myriad multitude, 
Shall the good citizen, 
Who loves bis fellowmen, 
Who makes self-interest work for common good, 
Dwell, and make beautiful his dwelling-place, 
Striving to keep his city pure and clean, 
With avenues to heaven its walls between. 
He holds bis vote a sacred gift and trust, 
And every neighbor’s sacred as his own, 
Not bossed, or bought, or sold 
For bribe of public place or private gold. 
He knows his public duty, will not shirk 
His burden of public work: 
Public affairs his pleasure, study, pride 
Rightly to know and not ignore but guide, 
Not leaving to ignorant, faithless hands to rule 
City and court and school. 
He gives his hand and heart 
To make a sacred shrine the voting-place, 
Not a foul huckster’s mart— 
Where woman, if she please, may use her right 
Inalienable as man’s to speak, how atill! 

Mr. McKinley’s speech on New England 
Day gave him an opportunity to show that 
he knows that ‘‘the conscience, the ideas 
and the principles of New England course 
through every vein and artery of the Amer- 


ican republic.”’ 
Bismarck Sees War Ahead. 

Sir Charles Dilke has recently ventured 
the prophecy that within ten years, unless 
the situation changes radically, Great Brit- 
ain will be forced to fight Russia, France 
and Germany as allies. Bismarck, in an 
inspired interview given to the world last 
week, asserts the certainty of a not far dis- 
tant conflict between Great Britain, and 
Russia and France, and he expresses the 
hope that Great Britain in her present 
strenuous search for an ally will not be re- 
warded by success at Berlin or Vienna. 
Why? Has it come to this that Germany 
cares more for British humiliation than for 
the perpetuation of the feud with France, 
or does the suggested compact between the 
great Powers of the Continent indicate that 
we are to hear less and less.in the future of 
Alsace and Lorraine? What gives Russia 
this hypnotic power of compelling alien peo- 
ples to forget their enmities and join in 
pulling her chestnuts out of the fire? 

A vast, awful war within a decade! Per- 
haps even sooner. Diplomats in Vienna 
and Berlin even now concede that the situa- 
tion in Crete and Macedonia is fast passing 
into a stage where their efforts will be 
futile. From Van, in Armenia, come tales 
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of fresh massacres so late as June 24, in 
which thousands of inhabitants of forty 
villages have been exterminated. From 
Constantinople come tales of impudent 
meddling with the mail of European resi- 
dents; sudden disappearances of wealthy and 
educated Christian subjects of the sultan; 
a reign of terror; and the theft by the Porte 
of several hundred thousand pounds of in- 
terest due foreign holders of Turkish bonds. 
From Macedonia come reports of victories 
by the insurgents, and from Crete no better 
fate is to be credited to the disorganized, 
poorly paid Turkish troops. Mr. Hagop 
Bogigian, the eminent Armenian merchant 
of Boston, just home from Europe, where 
he has been in closest touch with diplomats, 
refugees and men who know the situation 
in Turkey, reports tbat discontent is ripe 
among the Turks, and that only a spark is 
needed to ignite a conflagration. All this 
being so, it surely seems as if the beginning 
of the end had come. If so, God’s wrath 
will be upon the nation that permits its 
greed for land and its policy of state to stand 
in the way of retribution being meted out to 
the Turk. 
NOTES. 

The State Department has begun a com- 
mendable crusade against United States con- 
suls who disgrace themselves and their coun- 
try. 

Lord Rosebery has shown lack of tact and 
want of policy—to say nothing more~in 
again offending conservative British Noncon- 
formists by allying himself with the Sunday 
League, which purposes to open doors now 
closed against Sunday amusements. 

The demolition of rear yard tenement houses 
in New York city and the ejection of tenants 
has begun, the courts standing by the Board 
of Health and asserting the full authority of 
the city to conserve public health and de- 
cency irrespective of private inconvenience 
and loss. Amen! 

Dr. Stoecker, the former German court chap- 
lain and now discredited leader and preacher, 
has organized a party to be known as the Re- 
ligious Socialists, as distinct from the Chris- 
tian Socialists led by Pastor Neumann. Its 
adherents must be Anti-Semites, free from 
Revolutionary bias and incline toward Ultra- 
Conservatism. 

Sir William Harcourt, the Liberal leader in 
the House of Commons, has succeeded in a 
masterly campaign of opposition, of which 
this is the key, to quote his own words: 
“Through long experience I have learned 
that there is no use in fussing and fuming and 
fretting till the critical situation arises. Gov- 
ernments, according to my observations, much 
more often destroy themselves than they are 
destroyed by others.” 

The United States Circuit Court of Iowa de- 
clares the recently enacted law of that State, 
prohibiting the manufacture or sale of ciga- 
rettes, to be unconstitutional. This, to our 
mind unreasonable, decision is based on the 
Supreme Court’s “ original package argu- 
ment,” which declares that no State can pre- 
vent the sale of liquor (and so cigarettes, or 
other commodities) in the original package 
without interfering with interstate commerce. 

“It is a strange portent that France and 
the United States, who, in name at least, rep- 
resent purely democratic institutions, should 
be the two Powers who express the warmest 
friendship for the Russian Government.” 
Some day the truth or falseness of this state- 
ment, by Sir Lepel Griffin, in the July Nine- 
teenth Century will be revealed. Just now 
Great Britain and the United States are draw- 
ing nearer than ever before and realizing 
their common duty and ties, and, if the day 
ever comes when the people of this country 
are called upon to choose between British or 
Russian supremacy in Asia or Europe, we 
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have not the slightest doubt as to what the 
American people would or should do. 

The electors of the city of Holyoke have 
just decided to abide by a city charter which 
creates a city legislature of twenty-one mem- 
bers elected for three year terms, seven being 
elected each year after the first election, and 
representing the city at large, not wards; 
which gives minority representation; and 
which concentrates executive power and re- 
sponsibility in the mayor. North Adams and 
Holyoke now have the best city charters in 
the commonwealth, and their records will 
doubtless be scrutinized by the commission to 
be appointed by Mayor Field of Northampton 
as well as by other students of municipal gov- 
ernment within and far without the common- 
wealth. 





IN BRIEF. 


It is some time since The Congregationalist 
has issued a serial story of any considerable 
length. We are never willing to surrender 
the amount of space required unless for an 
exceptionally strong and wholesome piece of 
fiction. Such a story we believe we have se- 
cured in Charity Chance, the first installment 
of which will appear next week, the subse- 
quent chapters to follow in successive issues 
for the next three months. The author, Mr. 
Walter Raymond, belongs to the younger 
school of English novelists, and has already 
earned an enviable literary reputation through 
Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter, Love and 
Quiet Life, and other stories whose scenes 
and characters mirror the breezy, healthy, 
rural life of Somersetshire in the west of Eng- 
land. Charity Chance, the latest of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s productions, is in the same vein and 
is fully the equal of its predecessors. We are 
confident our readers will follow it week by 
week with keen and growing interest. 





“IfI could get the young people as much 
interested in the gospel as in bicycles I think 
I would be a success”’ sighs a theologue on 
duty for the summer ina Maine town. And 
many a pastor East, West, North and South 
will echo the yearning. 





Analysis of the last annual report of the 
American Unitarian Association shows that 
$22,765 were spent in superintending expendi- 
tures amounting to $31,740, given to eighty- 
five beneficiary societies, thirty-five of which 
made no return contribution to the associa- 
tion. 





‘* What a splendid service to international 
comity you have rendered by your tour to 
the Pilgrim slirines,’’ writes one of the edi- 
tors of the Examiner, our Baptist contempe- 
rary. We are certainly glad to have a share 
in anything that makes manifest the eneness 
of men of Anglo-Saxon blood. 





It cannot too earnestly and frequently be 
insisted upon that this is a campaign of edu- 
cation,’not vituperation. Multitudes of peo- 
ple are thinking and reading as they never 
did before in a presidential election. The 
man who can state the pith of the financial 
question in simple, popular language has a 
mission and is sure of a hearing. 





Mr. Balfour, the leader of the House of Com- 
mons in England, recently told a friend that 
the only political reading he managed to ac- 
complish was the Diary of’ Toby, M. P., a 
comic report of parliamentary proceedings in 
Punch. Perhaps that is the reason why Mr. 
Balfour’s plans of parliamentary proceeding 
have broken down so completely. 





There is more than a grain of comfort and 
compensation for the hard times in the fact 
that the liquor business of the country is hit 
by existing conditions quite as severely as are 
legitimate and honorable forms of industry. 
Few will mourn the closing, last week, of the 
famous Hoffman House bar in New York city, 
which for years has been in the van of the 
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alluring gilded resorts of the metropolis. The 
Raines Bill, also, is cutting a wide swath 
among the rumsellers of New York State. 





A subscriber who prefers to hide his iden- 
tity sends us twenty dollars for the Boston 
Fresh Air Fund. We know of no man who 
with the sum specified can refresh and gladden 
more jaded and disheartened residents in 
crowded city tenements than can Rev. D. W. 
Waldron of the City Missionary Society. We 
wish we had a hundred twenty-dollar bills to 
pass along to him at once, for his beneficent 
summer work is somewhat straitened by the 
lessening of the special contributions for it. 





Congregationalists have reason to be proud 
of the record of Sir William Pepperell, who 
never allowed his great wealth or political 
and military honors to engender pride or loss 
of respect for God as the giver of all. The 
church at Kittery, Me., always received his 
loyal support, and was ever conscious of his 
devout spirit. Possibly he was kept unspot- 
ted from the world by reading such literature 
as Law’s Serious Call, his annotated copy of 
the fourth London edition of which was picked 
up last week on a Cornhill bookstand at the 
cost of a nickel to the writer of these lines. 





Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. D., who is 
pow in Germany, expects to arrive in India 
by the fifteenth of December and to give three 
months to his missionary addresses there. 
His work in India has so widened that he has 
abandoned the plan of going with a party. It 
would be impossible to harmonize his work 
and his prolonged stay with the wishes of ex- 
cursionists. Dr. and Mrs. Barrows will spend 
October in London, Paris and Italy. During 
November they expect to make, with a party, 
a cruise of the Mediterranean arranged by Dr. 
Lunn, visiting Athens, Constantinople, the 
Holy Land and Egypt. 





One of our most watchful readers, who en- 
joyed the contribution in our issue of a fort- 
night ago, How Uncle Tom’s Cabin Was 
Written, objects to its representation of Mrs. 
Stowe as fragile and feeble. From personal 
recollection of her, as well as from the im- 
pression left by the Life of Lyman Beecher 
and her own books, our correspondent has 
formed the opinion that she was more rugged 
and active than the average woman. Proba- 
bly the reconciliation of these different con- 
ceptions of the great authoress lies in the fact 
that she grew more robust as she advanced 
in age. 





Aside from the relation which the late ex- 
Governor Russell sustained to our denomina- 
tion in being an adherent of Dr. McKenzie’s 
church in Cambridge, he had been brought of 
late into frequent and close contact with our 
prominent laymen in connection with the 
sale of the Congregational House. In this 
transaction he represented the syndicate 
which has purchased the present edifice. 
Mr. Capen and his associates on the special 
committee speak in the highest terms of Mr. 
Russell’s courtesy and of the pleasurable 
character of all their business relations with 
him. Weare glad to notice, by the way, sev- 
eral Russell memorial services in different 
parts of the State last week. The lesson of 
that strong, brave life ought to be brought 
home to the youth of this commonwealth. 


Besides the large ministerial contingent in 
The Congregationalist’s pilgrimage to England 
and Holland, rather more pastors than usual 
seem to be taking their vacations this year on 
the other side of the Atlantic in trips that suit 
their individual fancy. Among such we have 
noticed: Dr. Thomas of Brookline, Dr. Berle 
of Brighton, Dr. McCullagh and Mr. Lewis of 
Worcester, Dr. Moxom of Springfield, Mr. 
Jubb of Fall River, Dr. Munger of New Haven, 
Dr. Abbott of Brooklyn, Dr. Bradford of 
Montclair, Dr. Noble of Chicago, Dr. Behrends 
of Brooklyn, Dr. Moore of Providence. With 
such a list of preachers from which to make 
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selections, we doubt not that summer supply 
committees of English churches will, to an 
even larger extent than ordinarily, avail 
themselves of the services of their American 


brethren. 





Lord Salisbury, the British premier, has di- 
verted his intellect from affairs of state to 
consideration of the methods which laymen 
should adopt in supporting the church, and 
it is gratifying to find him on the side of 
simplicity and honesty of method. Present 
artificial methods he finds to be in striking 
contrast with those of the early church. He 
says that when Paul exhorted the Corinthians 
to send relief to their suffering fellow-Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem, it was not found necessary 
to have a bazar or a public dinner, or evena 
public meeting with a Roman magistrate to 
make a speech. ‘“‘A bazar, a dinner or a 
ball might furnish a portion of the money 
that was required, but it satisfied no self-dis- 
cipline, it left no feeling of devotion, of grat- 
itude, or of beneficence behind. It did the 
largest amount of material good with the 
smallest amount of spiritual benefit.’’ 





We confess that we have never seen the like 
of this before! We have heard of candidates 
sending their photographs, as well as minute 
histories covering all the salient events in their 
past and events not so salient, and we have 
heard of them even offering to bring their 
wives along with them, but we have discovered 
a willingness to spend and be spent beside 
which Barkis’s would be forever cast into 
the shade. A circular letter has been re- 
ceived by the chairman of a pulpit committee, 
in which the writer says he has finished his 
former engagement and will be pleased to 
identify himself with a church of moderate 
means, where perhaps there may be plenty to 
do even if the financial] recompense is small. 
He goes on to state that he has preached sev- 
eral years, both in the West and the East, and 
would come for a trial Sunday for any sum 
that could conveniently be paid him. The 
letter, it is true, is couched in respectful terms, 
the style is clear, the spelling correct and the 
chirography unexceptionable, but has it come 
to this, that men who think themselves called 
to preach the gospel must resort to circulars. 
We should as soon think of a man’s dar- 
ing to propose to the object of his affec- 
tion through the medium of a typewritten 
letter, or of the prophet Isaiah dictating his 
glowing messages to a stenographer. 





Harvard Church, Brookline, is furnishing 
an exceptionally strong succession of summer 
supplies, and public appreciation of the fact 
is evinced by the number of persons in the 
congregations Sunday after Sunday whose 
church affiliations are elsewhere, or in some 
cases, we regret to say, nowhere. President 
Tucker preached on two of the earlier Sun- 
days of the month, and last Sunday Dr. Mere- 
dith was in the pulpit, a number of his old- 
time and faithful Boston admirers embracing 
the opportunity to hear him. His morning 
sermon related to Philemon, and in the 
course of it he outlined the effects of the gos- 
pel upon hardened and unpromising speci- 
mens of humanity. He then passed on to re- 
mark that if there was more of the gospel 
spirit in the world today we should hear less 
talk of repudiation. This called out very 
audible applause, which is something of a 
novelty in stately Harvard Church, though we 
remember that a traveling missionary by the 
name of Puddefoot produced the same effect 
there by an address a few months ago. Inthe 
evening Dr. Meredith preached on the father- 
hood of God, especially in its bearing upon 
prayer. This we judge is coming to be one of 
the central and foremost thoughts in the Doc- 
tor’s preaching, and he presses it home with 
all the vehemence of which he is capable. 
For a man whose sermon delivery is marked 
by such vigor of action Dr. Meredith reads 
the Scripture and prays in an uncommon!y 
quiet, reverent and impressive fashion. 
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By John Watson, A. M., D, D. (Ian Maclaren). 


Each person has two lives, one of which 
is known to the world, one of which is 
hidden. The former life could be written 
by a friend, for the material lies ready to 
his hand and can be gathered in the light 
of day. It would have chapters on child- 
hood, youth, manhood, middle age; chap- 
ters on school, university, office, home; 
chapters on politics, creed, philanthropy, 
public service; chapters on successes, fail- 
ures, trials, honors. Perhaps it might even 
have a chapter on character, whereat one 
would smile sadly for the virtues he never 
really had. This biography may be written 
by any pen, for there is no copyright in 
these things; and it may be scattered abroad, 
for there is no secrecy. When people read 
this life they are apt to imagine that every- 
thing has been told, and that the man has 
been revealed. We are so easily satisfied 
with an appearance; we are so slow to sus- 
pect the heart within. This catalogue of 
dates, places, events, words, traditions, 
functions, the story of a life! It is only 
the green grass and flowers which conceal 
a treasure or a grave—a common photo- 
graph of the face which any passer-by can 
see upon the street. 

The other life is unknown to one’s mother 
and is barely suspected by the shrewdest 
friend, but it is real, influential, eternal. 
It also has chapters that do not turn on 
numbers or geography, that have yielded 
nothing to newspapers or gossip. That 
Sunday—year forgotten; the old church— 
mother remembered and the softness of 
her sealskin jacket; preacher in pulpit— 
name first unknown; text from somewhere 
—could not find it for father in the evening; 
could not even give heads afterward—was 
supposed to have behaved badly in church; 
and to this day we can recall the sensation. 
When men write diaries for publication 
after death they call this experience con- 
version, but the boy had no name for it, 
said nothing about it, dares hardly believe 
even to this day that God spoke unto him. 
One night the lad could not sleep, although 
in perfect health and very tired after a day 
out of doors, He had been taken unawares 
that afternoon, and now repented bitterly 
of the lie. The shining of the moonlight, 
the whiteness of his bed, the stillness of the 
room—all affright, shame, condemn him. 
Ile has been caught, broken, degraded 
within himself, and is a thing of contempt. 
Iie is an old man now and has had many 
sore tussles with sin, but that wound still 
smarts at a time and the scar will always 
be seen. One morning a man flung aside 
his books and went out upon the hill. For 
hours he tramped across the heather till 
he came to a lonely spot where a river rises 
from its spring, and then he sat himself 
down to settle the matter. What matter? 
It would hardly be believed by his friends, 
who know the common sense, hard headed, 
middle-aged man, but it was the question 
whether there be a God, what he is and 
who we are. When he came back in the 
light of the setting sun his face was full 
of peace. Unwritten chapters, the origin, 
maybe, of a long biography that shall have 
in it much of joy and sadness, many defeats 
and many victories, 
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It is difficult to know whom one ought to 
pity or envy, for one knows so little about 
the inner life. You have often been con- 
cerned about a neighbor because he had 
lost a child or was in narrow circumstances, 
or suffered from weak health, or was out of 
society. Perhaps you would have saved 
your sympathy for some more needy case 
had you dwelt for an hour in that man’s 
soul, which was closed against the vexa- 
tions of the world, which was enriched with 
the gifts of God, where the divine peace 
ever rested, and the angels of God were 
frequent guests. You have in thought con- 
gratulated another friend because all things 
seem to work together for his good, and the 
sun is ever shining on his life. You had 
changed your mind after one glimpse into 
his soul, with its fierce passions, its unre- 
deemed materialism, its dominant selfish- 
ness, its black unbelief. For each man 
lives two lives—the one in the outer court, 
where the world comes and goes; and the 
one within the veil—where he is alone, and 
the real joy of living is the light of God 
within and the sense of victory. 

Various experiences of the secret life fill 
one with shame, but the persistence of a be- 
setting sin drives one near to despair. Far 
back in childhood. this evil visitor first ap- 
peared in our soul and filled us with horror. 
We shrank from his touch and ordered him 
out at the door. For a while his face was 
not seen and we bad forgotten the incident. 
One day he is found hanging round the out- 
skirts of our life like a restless predatory 
vagrant, and after a few months, when we 
are accustomed to his appearance, he crosses 
the threshold and pleads for house room. 
Times there are when we drive him forth in 
anger; times there are when we endure his 
presence. Hecomes to have his place and 
his employment in our soul—a vagabond of 
whom we are ashamed but whom we tol- 
erate, whom we condemn but whom we 
would miss. Nowand again our conscience 
awakes and arises to put the house in order, 
and then there is a fiery scene and our un 
holy lodger is banished, with warning never 
to return. Within a few days the un- 
abashed figure finds the door on the latch 
and makes for his accustomed corner with 
a leer, and we are so disheartened that it 
seems no use to dispute his coming. 

The unspeakable disgrace of this lifelong 
partnership is one of the horrors of the 
soul and the cause of its bitterest self-re- 
proach. Our friends remarked, say, our 
fierce temper in childhood, but were certain 
it would be mastered when we had more 
understanding. Youth brought no self-re- 
straint, and our hot head involved us in acts 
of reckless insubordination. Manhood, with 
its cares and responsibilities, did not lay 
this evil spirit to rest. The calm dignity of 
old age was humiliated by the same fits of 
passion that had devastated our youth. We 
have passed from stage to stage of life, but 
have not shaken off this sin; we have 
changed our house again and again but have 
not left this fellow-tenaat. We have worn 
out several bodies but not this body of 
death, It guarantees our identity, it main- 
tains our continuity, it links us with the 
past. People who had not seen us for half 
a lifetime recognize us without hesitation. 
Our eyes are the same color, our voice is 





on the same key, and our temper is as fresh 
and strong and masterful as ever. 

It does sometimes happen that we are 
rid of a sin, not because we have conquered 
it but because it has grown effete. There 
are sins of foolishness that die for want of 
nourishment with the thinner blood of age, 
but their vacant place is apt to be taken by 
others which are quite as pestilent and 
which have come to stay. An exchange of 
sins can hardly be called a victory of the 
soul, for one has gained little who was once 
a voluptuary and now is a miser. The Pro- 
tean variety of sin gets upon the nerves, and 
one has the sense of being shadowed by an 
enemy who is ever appearing in some new 
disguise andisever on one’strack. Itseems 
an almost hopeless campaign, because it has 
no truces; it has an endless series of battle- 
grounds; it is not likely to have any end, 
till death. And then, what if death does 
not cut this miserable union, and our sin 
and our soul begin life together on the 
other side, and the humiliation of these few 
years be perpetuated through the ages? 

It may seem impossible to get any conso- 
lation out of this conflict, but at least the 
shame of it is certain to cleanse us from all 
self-righteousness and to inspire us with 
humility. He is coated with triple brass 
who should be assailed by fiery temptations 
and yet has no sympathy with a neighbor’s 
conflict, who should be overcome by the 
power of an ancient sin and yet have no 
charity for the fall of a brother. When one 
is fighting for his life every day with temp- 
tation he can hardly be a Pharigee. If peo- 
ple, through thinness of nature or an over- 
mastering prudence, are never inclined to 
transgress, they are apt to be censorious 
and unmercifu!, but he who has many scars 
carries a tender heart. 

Frequent disasters of the soul deliver us 
from shallow views of religion and convince 
us that we need more for our security than 
an example. No power can be of much 
avail that does not act from within and re- 
enforce us in the crises of temptation. 
What one longs for is a second alliance— 
this time with a Saviour. If there be any 
one in heaven or earth who has gone 
through the same agony and has come out 
victor, who has a fellow-feeling with other 
men and is ready to join forces with them, 
then we need not abandon hope, although 
the past has been one uninterrupted defeat. 
It is at this point of despair many people 
have turned to Jesus and made trial of him 
for the first time. Before, they may have 
believed or disbelieved about him, they 
knew nothing of him, because he was out- 
side, a historical, theological personage. 
When one, as a last resource, has received 
Jesus within and begins to wage war in his 
fellowship, then it comes to pass that the 
gospels are repeated in his inner life, and a 
plain man has materials both for a book of 
Psalms and a biography of Jesus. 


The British Weekly is privileged to publish, 
for the first time, some correspondence be- 
tween Elizabeth Barrett Browning and a re- 
ligious pamphleteer, in which the great poet 
gives some of her religious convictions, and it 
is gratifying to note that she was loyal to the 
same branch of the church from which her 
husband came—the Congregational. 
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The Rich and Varied Delights of London. 


Never were plain pilgrims more sumptu- 
ously housed than were the members of The 
Congregationalist’s party at Hotel Cecil on 
Victoria Embankment. The view from the 
balcony on the river side at night was simply 
entrancing. Just across the green stretch 
of gardens rolled the Thames, twinkling 
with lights from the lazy, lumbering barges 
and the fussy, flying steamers. To the right 
loomed up the majestic towers of Westmin- 
ster and the Parliament Houses. From 
them, away round the crescent to St. Paul's 
on the left, was one un- 
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Pilgrimage Letters. 
At Canterbury 


confined in the days of the Tudors and 
Stuarts. 

And what a meeting we had there! Dr. 
Guinness Rogers presided and alluded to 
the defeat in Parliament, that very day, of 
the Education Bill. Hugh Price Hughes, 
speaking of it ‘‘ as the most tremendous blow 
ever given the enemies of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,’? awakened the enthusiasm of his 
listeners. But when he pointed to the Union 
Jack and the stars and stripes everywhere 
intertwined about the room and exclaimed, 






with Dean Farrar. 


as guests of the archdeacon, Dr. Sinclair, 
who had previously conducted us through 
the cathedral. Heisa man of magnificent 
proportions, and reminds one of Phillips 
Brooks in his tolerant spirit. This was ap- 
parent when he said to Dr. Newman Hall, 
as we sipped our tea in the old oak-paneled 
room, ‘‘If the laws and customs of our 
church allowed I should be only too happy 
to invite my friend here to preach in St. 
Paul’s.’”” No other ecclesiastical building 
in London is so well frequented, the audi- 
ences each week day ranging 
from 400 to 700, and on Sun- 





moving vehicles, glimmer- 
ing lanterns of all colors 
and forests of shipping, 
making, in the weird moon- 
light, a scene of unparal- 
leled beauty. The hotel was 
opened only last May, has 
more than a thousand rooms 
and is superb in all its ap- 
pointments, During our 
stay the proprietors kept the 
stars and stripes flying from 
the cupola. The site is his- 
toric, the original house be- 
ing built by Robert Cecil, 
first Earl of Salisbury, Queen 
Elizabeth’s famous secre- 
tary. From here she passed 
along the Strand to St. Paul’s 
to return thanks for the 
vanquishment of the Armada 
by her hardy sailors. 

Sharp, indeed, was the 
contrast between this pala- 
tial pile and the places we 
visited the day afier our ar- 
rival, under the guidance of 
Rev. Andrew Me2arns, secre- 
tary of the London Congre- 
gational Union, and Rev. 
William Mottram, who has 
made a study of sites con- 
nected with Nonconformist 
history. The party filled two 
large “breaks,’’ with four 
prancing horses attached to 
each, and attracted no small 
degree of attention as we 
drove along, halting at places 
where our fathers in the 
faith languished in filthy 
prisons or gave up their 
lives at the stake. Two of the jails Dickens 
has immortalized in David Copperfield and 
Little Dorrit. Nota vestige of one remains 
and the other is now a tinplate factory. We 
passed the old Tabard Inn of Chaucer's day, 
now a corner gin palace, and explored the 
gigantic modern brewery where once the 
bishops of Winchester had their palace. To 
it was attached the Clink Prison, whence the 
noble army of martyrs went forth to the 
flames in Smithfield. An overwhelming 
sense of the preciousness of our Congrega- 
tional history possessed us as we saw where 
Penry was hung, when we stood within the 
Pilgrim Fathers’ Church in Southwark, 
founded in martyrs’ blood in 1592, and 
when, at the close of the day, we came to 
the beautiful Memorial Hall, occupying the 
site of Fieet Prison, in whose foul cells 
many Protestants and Nonconformists were 
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MEMORIAL HALL, LONDON. 


Headquarters of English Congregationalists. 


‘‘That flag and that must never meet on a 
field of blood,’’ the burst of prolonged ap- 
plause was thrilling in its intensity, the 
audience springing up and shouting with 
uncontrolled enthusiasm. Mr. Whittemore 
made the introductions in inimitable fash- 
ion, each pilgrim rising in response to 
his or her name. Occasional slips of the 
tongue, like calling for Myles Standish in 
place of Mr. Littlefield, his lineal descend- 
ant, caused much merriment, Ian Mac- 
laren expected to be present, but was de- 
tained in Wales, so sent a telegram. Fine 
music, an hour of social intercourse and 
light refreshments constituted other fea- 
tures of this delightful reception. 

If we did less justice than usual to the 
delicious bread, butter, strawberries and 
beverages, it was because we had just come 
from a tea in the chapter house of St. Paul 


day evenings they reach 
5,000. We were impressed 
when we attended service 
earlier in the afternoon with 
both the size and the char- 
acter of the congregation, a 
large proportion from the 
humbler classes in society 
being present. After meet- 
ing Dr. Sinclair the secret of 
his influence was under- 
stood. Here, and again at 
Westminster Abbey, we ap- 
preciated anew what excep- 
tional advantages over the 
ordinary tourist we have had 
on this trip. 

At Westminster Abbey 
Dean Bradley entertained us 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
Storied windows, sculptured 
marbles, royal tombs and 
historic monuments have 
been interpreted to us in a 
fashion unknown to Baede- 
ker, by the living voices of 
men who know how to in- 
vest the past with the reality 
of the present. The long 
procession of sovereigns, 
from William the Conqueror 
to Victoria, who have gone 
out from this room to their 
coronation seemed to pass in 
review before us as we sat 
in the mellow afternoon sun- 
shine around the table where 
the Revision Committee met 
in 1870 and where the As- 
sembly of Divines, after five 
and a half years, formulated 
their famous catechism, We 
saw, in imagination, the death of Henry IV. 
before the ancient fireplace, so dramatic- 
ally portrayed by Shakespeare, and as we 
emerged from the chamber and followed 
our genial and fascinating host through 
chapel, chapter house and cloister of this 
British Walhalla, the very dead seemed to 
become alive through the magic of his 
words. His delightfully sympathetic allu- 
sions to Pilgrim and American history were 
not the least acceptable part of his informa) 
lecture and eloquent comments. 

Among other courtesies extended to us 
was a garden party at The Firs, the home of 
Mr. and Mrs, Halley Stewart, members of 
Dr. Guinness Rogers’s church in Clapham. 
By a happy coincidence the church was cele- 
brating its 250th anniversary and we had an 
opportunity to meet many eminent Noncon- 
formists. Tables with refreshments were 
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spread under the trees on the spacious lawn 
and a party of boys from the Spurgeon Or- 
phanage furnished charming music with 
hand bells, Mr. Stewart is an ex-member 
of Parliament and holds quite progressive 
views on all social questions. Both he and 
his accomplished wife are fine exponents of 
the creed that wealth should be used for 
the blessing of others, by using their beauti- 
ful house and grounds in behalf of the sick, 
the poor and unfortunate. 

Still another most enjoyable occasion was 
a restful afternoon tea at Christ Church, by 
invitation of Rev. F. B. Meyer and Dr. New- 
man Hall. It was a thoughtful courtesy, 
after a most fatiguing day, to omit speech 
making and allow us the simple ‘“ fellow- 
ship of kindred minds.” So we broke 
bread together and mingled our prayers 
and songs in the daintily decorated chapel 
where Mr. Meyer, on different days in the 
week, meets various groups of people, the 
Boys’ Brigade at one time, the mothers at 
another, and so on through all the network 
of activities of this flourishing church, to 
which, on Sunday evening, working men 
fl.ck by the hundreds. ‘There is where I 
get my inspiration when I enter the pulpit,” 
said the pastor, as we stood in the little 
entrance room, fragrant with memories of 
Rowland Hill. And he pointed to a photo- 
graph of Dr. A. J. Gordon on one side and 
to a frame on the other inclosing a leaf 
from the note-book of McCheyne, Between 
these two he would pass to his own wonder- 
ful ministry from the pulpit occupied nearly 
forty years by Newman Hall. 

One more rare pleasure awaited us during 
our stay in London, and that was a pilgrim- 
age to the ancient shrine of Canterbury, 
where we had an embarrassment of riches. 
Rev. W. E. Stephenson and others met us at 
the station and conducted us to the Congre- 
gational church, which was packed with one 
of the most cordial audiences we have met 
anywhere. After brief religious exercises 
an elaborate address of welcome, beautifully 
engrossed, was read and then presented to 
Dr. Danning. This was signed by the min- 
isters of all the Free churches in Canterbury, 
including the officers of the old Huguenot 
church, whose services have been held in the 
crypt of the cathedral for 300 years. Next 
we were whisked off to St. Martin’s, a quaint 
little edifice on a high hill, with a history 
dating back to Roman times, as proved by 
excavations made within a few months, 
Here Augustine came to convert heathen 
England, and here Queen Bertha had a 
chapel fitted up for Christian worship, this 
being the condition of her coming to Eng- 
land. Her pagan husband, King Ethelred, 
was won to her faith and baptized in the 
old stone font still to be seen. The fasci- 
nating story and all the subsequent history 
as told by the rector, Rev. White-Thomson, 
was a literary treat never to be forgotten. 
As we came away we noticed Dean Alford’s 
grave with the touching inscription: ‘‘ The 
inn of a traveler on his way to Jerusalem.’’ 

Finally came our visit to the venerable 
cathedral, which will celebrate its 1300th 
anniversary next summer. Dean Farrar, 
with Mrs. Farrar and others of the house- 
hold, received us in the deanery gardens, 
accompanied us on our memorable tour of 
inspection and afterward entertained some 
of our party at tea. The distinguished anti- 
quary, Canon Scott Robinson, was also with 
us, No adequate account is possible of this 
most enriching experience. It was like 
walking in a dream to traverse the very 
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path of Chaucer’s pilgrims, to enter Bertha’s 
gate, to stand on the spot where Becket was 
murdered—the stone pavement worn into 
hollows by the knees of worshipers at his 
shrine, to pause at the magnificent tomb of 
Edward the Black Prince, or of Langton, 
the great promoter of the struggle which 
ended in obtaining the Magna Charta, 
Whittier’s line, 
We, too, are heirs of Runnymede, 

came instinctively to mind as we inspected 
this huge and complicated pile of masonry, 
exhaustless in its historical interest and 
glorified with the matchless word painting 
of Dean Farrar. Bewildered by all we had 
seen and enjoyed it was unspeakably sooth- 
ing to pause for the refreshment of the 
afternoon service in the cathedral and to 
unite with our English friends in singing, 
We are not divided, 

All one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, 

One in charity. 


F, J. D. 
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THE JOYS OF BIOYOLING. 


BY A MINISTER’S WIFE. 


I have always thought that there ought to 
be a society for the protection of ministers’ 
lone wives. The spring months especially 
are full of delightful conventions, to which 
only the male member of the clerical body 
is invited, the female half being thought 
quite learned enough in her character of 
stay-at home. I felt this even more keenly 
when the dominie said, ‘‘I must have a 
bicycle.”” To which I promptly and em- 
phatically added, ‘I must have one, too.” 
The emphasis settled the matter, and two 
bicycles were ordered instead of one. 

When the two innocent-looking steeds 
ambled gently to the front door, their jet 
coats all burnished, their harness a silver 
glitter, the happy owners looked them over 
with hearts swelling with pride, little dream- 
ing what snorting, fiery monsters they would 
become, or how many times they would take 
the bit in their teeth and rush on to seeming 
destruction ere they responded to the con- 
quering touch of a master-hand. 

The whole parish took an intense interest 
in the new purchases and all sorts of advice 
was proffered us. One said we must learn 
going up hill, another said we must learn 
going down hill, while a third preferred a 
dead level. The parson confidingly put his 
trust in a sturdy youth who advocated the 
down hill process, and who promised to spend 
an afternoon initiating him into the mys- 
teries. The theory of the teacher was to 
get on and stick on, and the hill and the 
wheel would take care of the rest. Under 
the study windows the lawn sloped down to 
the garden, and that was chosen as the right 
spot. The herror of the parson’s wife can 
better be pictured than described as from 
the study window she saw her reverend 
husband wildly careering down that hill, his 
best hat on, only to land in a heap in the 
garden, while the hat rolled off into a hole 
strictly intended for the kitchen garbage. 

Every one who had mastered the wheel 
spoke confidently of a moment which was 
to arrive when the ‘‘know how’’ was to 
come to us suddenly, out of the clouds as 
it were, like a falling star or an inspiration. 
In the midst of our manifold gyrations, 
seemingly aimless in character, we greeted 
the idea with scorn, but spite of our dis- 
belief—not, however, without a large ex- 
penditure for witch-hazel—it did come, that 
never-to- be-forgotten moment when we knew 
how to ride the wheel. 
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Monday is the minister’s resting time, and 
when the weather permits we spend the day 
in delightful excursions into the surround- 
ing country. A ten-mile ride on a perfect 
June day is printed indelibly on the mem- 
ory of our early apprenticeship. Here is 
no city or town macadam, but the bicycle 
track between the two villages is a narrow 
and anything but straight path—though ex- 
ceedingly ‘‘strait’’ in the strict Biblical 
sense, for the ubiquitous roadmender had 
been industriously scraping up the roadside 
to dump it into the middle of the highway, 
according to the ,igid Connecticut idea of 
true roadmaking. The rain had fallen the 
day before, so that the well-beaten trail ran 
close to an occasional puddle, whose murky 
glare was especially fascinating to those 
particularly desirous of avoiding it, and the 
path ran so close to the outer edge that the 
roadside bushes and low tree branches often 
brushed the face of the riders. 

With bicycle faces rigidly set, their 
vertebr@ rattling like ‘‘ cherries in a bowl”’ 
(quoted from Power Through Repose), the 
two novices bestrode their fiery steeds down 
the narrow pathway, now miraculously 
escaping a puddle, anon striking a rolling 
stone and biting the dust of the road- 
way, while their horses apparently took a 
nibble at the roadside grass. In the ex- 
hilaration of such a ride what did they care 
for the anxieties connected with any parish? 
The latter part of the way was down hill, 
the wind was at their backs fairly pushing 
them forward. 

On sped the silent steeds, sometimes 
along cvol stretches of shadow under arching 
trees, where the whiff of aromatic pine or 
moist smell of wood earth greeted the 
nostrils. A moment later out into the 
sunshine, with the daisies and clover and 
buttercups running riot on the roadside, 
with the blue sky above and beyond, peeps 
of distant hills or a nearer view of slopes 
pink with azalea and emerald with all the 
sweet, green growing things that make 
June such a bewitching month. Oa, still 
on, everything forgot in a wild intoxication 
of motion, until the village is reached with 
a rousing appetite for the savory dinner 
provided by the genial host of the village inn. 

Considering the bicycle as a hea!th tonic, 
probably the best time for its use is in the 
early morning. You resolve to rise with 
the sun, but old Sol peeps over yonder hill 
rubbing his sleepy eyes as you mount your 
wheel, not yet wide awake enough to arouse 
the slumbering people with his inquisitive 
prying. So the town lies asleep as you 
wend your way through the quiet streets. 
The dust, soon to be hurled in a million 
particles by the heavy tread of weary horses, 
lies lightly pressed by the fallen dew. The 
smoke and the steam, which will soon belch 
forth from the many factories, are gathering 
energy for their work, and only the clatter 
of the milk cart and the crow of the early 
cock jar the stillness. 

Beyond the town we take the meadow 
road. The sun reflects its shining beam in 
every dewdrop, and turns into a golden 
thread the little creek running sluggishly 
through the meadow. The whole world 
has a fresh washed look and a pure, sweet 
smell as of newly laundered linen. The 
daisy petals have fallen, but in their stead 
the scarlet tiger lilies are opening their 
mottled hearts to the sun’s caress, and 
jaunty, blackeyed Susans nod a merry 
‘good morning,’ while in the damper 
spots the lingering blue flag haughtily lifts 
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its aristocratic blossom, and a thousand 
roadside weeds are marshaling their forces 
for a gorgeous display a little later. The 
meadow lark dips into the tall grass for a 
sip of dew, then mounting upward pours 
forth a volume of song. The bobolinks are 
awing, and the blackbird, with flame-tipped 
wings, adds a flash of brilliant color to the 
landscape. In the orchard yonder a tanta- 
lizing glimpse of the orange-coated oriole 
tells that he has started the serious occupa- 
tion of providing food for his family, so 
serious that the end of the season finds him 
a bedraggled bird too weary for song. 

Darting along the stone wall beside you 
a saucy chipmunk contemptuously flirts his 
bushy tail as he easily beats you in a free 
race, sending back a mocking chirrup, ere 
he vanishes from sight, which plainly says, 
‘What poor fools mortals be to try to iival 
nature’s handiwork!’’ From some hidden 
source an enchanting fragrance is wafted to 
your nostrils; ah! it comes from a belated 
rose nestling against the cool, stone wall, 
and adds its mite to a paradise already sur- 
feited with pleasures. As you wheel along, 
feasting your eyes on the changing green of 
the distant hills, now softened by the white 
banners which the chestnuts—a mass of 
bloom—are flinging to the breeze; with the 
blood dancing in your veins and every nerve 
center responding to the joy of perpetual 
motion, never did the whole world seem 
more beautiful. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

The Christian Mirror has a word of advice 
for The Advance. Itsays: ‘‘ We sincerely hope 
that its next issue will in point of time 
be far enough away from ‘the cross and 
crown’ oration for our Western champion of 
orthodoxy to detect and disclose the ab- 
surdities and the abominations of a platform 
which has been unsurpassed in the history of 
our country a8 a menace to our national ex- 
istence. The fulminations of the anarchist 
and socialist should find no mightier foe than 
Advance Congregationalists.”’ 

It is significant that the Epworth Herald 
should say: ‘God gave me my money,’ 
says Mr. Rockefeller, ‘and I give it to the 
Chicago University.’ All of which is very 
satisfactory to Chicago and the university 
authorities. But we cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Rockefeller may be mistaken concerning 
the source of his money.” 

The Churchman comments on some aspects 
of the annual Christian Endeavor convention 
which it believes deserve consideration. It 
questions whether a convention which com- 
pels an expenditure ‘that would clear the 
debts of all the missionary societies of the 
land or save a nation of perishing Armeni- 
ans” is justified by its results. It deplores 
the tendency to ‘‘intense self-glorification.” 

The Scientific American, in its fiftieth anni- 
versary edition, calls attention to the fact that 
“the resident of a low-priced flat has more 
of the conveniences of life at his disposal 
than fell to the lot of the owner of the finest 
city mansion a few years ago... . Food for 
the family is now procurable in endless vari- 
ety independent of the season of the year... . 
The most impressive achievements of engi- 
neering are executed in order that at the turn- 
ing of a kitchen faucet water may flow into 
the kettle of the cook. ... The electric trol- 
ley road is, however, the most powerful... 
factor in what we have alluded to as remedial 
of the ills of modern centralization. ... The 
trolley may yet modify cities until they be- 
come centers of work and not of residence.’ 

ABROAD. 

The Methodist Times sees the advantage of 
adapting the Wesleyan ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery to the bicycle riding habit. It says: 
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**In consequence of the itinerancy, we have 
frequently been described as ‘a church on 
wheels.’ This is now likely to be true ina 
quite unexpected sense. We have already 
learned from various rural correspondents 
that the bicycle is an untold gain to the coun- 
try minister who has many villages to visit. 
It completely alters the conditions of pastoral 
life in country circuits, and enables our breth- 
ren to do easily and joyfully what has often in 
the past been an almost impossible, as well as 
most laborious, physical task. We strongly 
urge ministers, local preachers and mission 
workers to avail themselves to the utmost of 
the new opportunity which the bicycle gives 
them to evangelize villages and distant places 
hitherto reached with so much difficulty and 
at so great an expense.” 

Professor Harnack, in Die Hilfe, reviews Dr. 
von Nathusius’s recent pamphlet on What Is 
Christian Socialism ? and says: ‘“‘ The Christian 
Church, while it holds fast to the Bible, has in 
its midst two great reforming forces from 
which all revivals in the course of church 
history have proceeded—(1) Th: preaching of 
St. Paul on sin, on grace and on faith. (2) 
The words of our Lord. In the history of the 
church these powers have alternately been 
brought to the front by divinely aroused per- 
sons, as if their influence were felt for the first 
time, and they have produced effectual re- 
forms. The words of Christ were the powerful 
influence of the reforming movement of mo- 
nasticism in all the forms of its rich develop- 
ment. No ecclesiastical schism ever arose 
through them. But in the line of Paulinism, 
from St. Augustine onwards, one great new 
creation of churches took place in the churches 
of the Reformation. These churches ought 
not to lose what through God’s grace they 
have won. But have they, I mean in their 
ideal form, really placed the words of Christ 
on the same high candlestick on which they 
have placed the preaching of St. Paul?” 

The London Chronicle, reviewing a recently 
issued collection of English essays by G. Cuth- 
bert Blaxland, in which Mr. Blaxland dis- 
cusses phases of the Pilgrim immigration to 
Plymouth, says of Bradford: “ Like Cesar’s 
narrative of the Gallic wars, Bradford’s story 
derives additional interest from the fact that 
its author took a foremost part in the events 
he describes. Bradford himself was a type 
and example of the best class of American 
statesmen who were to follow him when the 
little germ in the New England forests had 
expanded into a mighty republic. He is the 
spiritual ancestor of Lincoln, with the same 
homely wisdom, the same indomitable forti- 
tude, the same ail-conquering faith which re- 
moves mountains, the very best product of 
the old English stock.”” And Mr. Blaxland, 
referring to the same man and his narrative, 
says: “His record of events from year to 
year, as God in his providence had ordered 
them, clothed in a language which, though 
often homely, is never petty or undignified, 
but rather full of unstudied grace, and in- 
fused with the poetry of deep feeling and un- 
affected religion, becomes a true epic. It is 
an epic of the ways of God with man.” 

The London Chronicle thinks that the corre- 
spondence between Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Olney, made public July 18, “ looked at by the 
future historian may be seen to have been the 
foundation stone of the edifice which shall 
replace war among civilized nations. This, 
when it is built, and the glorious coping-stone 
placed in position, will be the greatest achieve- 
ment of civilization. .. . Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Olney obviously feel most keenly the re- 
sponsibility resting upon them as the respec- 
tive guardians of the vital interests of the two 
greatest nations in the world. Each comes to 
the discussion with every faculty roused to 
the highest tension, and the intellectual 
sword-play is indeed fascinating reading.” 

aa <i = 
Often he who has most courage and most 


strength to stand alone has the deepest crav- 
ing for appreciation.—Philip S. Moxom. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 





Topic, Aug. 9-15. The Conquest of Tempta- 
tion (a temperance topic). Eph. 6: 10-18. 

The only lasting conquest comes from real- 
izing that it is never safe to stop fighting. 
There is a deep lesson in that sentence in 
Luke’s account of Jesus’ temptation to the 
effect that the devil left him for a season. No 
doubt the victory in the wilderness made all 
subsequent struggles with Satan easier, but, 
if our Lord were truly human, he must have 
been often approached by the tempter through- 
out all his years on earth. Sometimes, it is 
true, God honors a man’s heroic endeavor to 
free himself from a certain besetting sin by 
permitting him to rise above the fear of ever 
again becoming a victim to it. At the same 
time the testimony of men who have fought 
and mastered the drink devil is that, even 
years afterward, the old passion would sud- 
denly recur with almost overwhelming force. 
The selfish principle in us has so many roots 
and branches that when one is killed another 
shoot is likely to appear. The proper atti- 
tude is one of humility and vigilance, not of 
boasting and fancied superiority to tempta- 
tion. Nearly every Christian who has dealt 
with his besetting sins at. close range can 
bear witness that the evil thing in us which 
we thought we had entirely vanquished re- 
turns in the most unexpected ways and places, 

This way of stating the matter may seem to 
represent life as perpetual warfare, and there- 
fore may dishearten struggling Christians. 
There is, thank God, another aspect. Life is 
a battle, it is true, but life may also be a 
song. My practical suggestion in this direc- 
tion is that we do not concentrate all our 
efforts simply upon overcoming our tempta- 
tions. That keeps us on the defensive all the 
time. We get to thinking that on a given 
day we have nothing to do in the Christian 
life except to fight our besetting sins. The 
apostolic method is better. Let us undertake 
to overcome evil with good. Let us strive to 
be so faithful to duty, so kind and consider- 
ate in speech and action, so intent upon the 
higher interests of our natures that the tempter 
will find it hard to get a foothold in our 
thoughts and in our imaginations, This pos- 
itive, constructive policy is well set forth in 
the martial figures with which the passage 
referred to above abounds. The word and 
the Spirit of God incorporated into the very 
fiber of our being constitutes a splendid 
armor. 

It is discouraging work at best, unless we 
lay hold of the divine help. Right here our 
faith can prove most precious and helpful to 
us. When a man faces Satan he feels most 
keenly his need of Christ. Perhaps that ex- 
plains why we are subject all through our 
earthly lives to these subtle approaches of 
evil. It is possible for a man to get along 
without God in the midst of trials and dis- 
appointments. He can assume a stoical bear- 
ing, can set his teeth firmly and manage some- 
how to weather the gale without the help of 
religion, though it is foolish and wicked for 
him to dispense with its consolations and re- 
lief. But we cannot imagine a successful 
endurance of temptation apart from an alli- 
ance with God. It was when Paul felt the 
power of the sin principle within him that 
he realized most keenly the need of divine 
succor and cried out, ‘‘O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me out of the body 
of this death?’”’ We can even be thankful 
for our temptations if they make us want and 
appreciate the saving power of Christ. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, Aug. 2-8. Varieties and Evils of Pro- 
fanity. Ex. 20: 7; Lev. 19: 12; Matt. 5: 


33-37. 


Using divine names irreverently; falsely; fraud 
ulently; needlessly. 
(See prayer meeting editorial). 
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This is the full text of the address delivered 
by Hon. T. F. Bayard, the American am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, in con- 
nection with laying the fouadation stone of 
the Jobn Robinson Memorial Church at Gains- 
borough June 29. 


We have gathered here—many of us from 
lands far distant and beyond the great seas, 
and many more from English homes closer to 
the scene—to lay the corner stone of a memo- 
rial church, which is intended to be a monu- 
ment dedicated to the glory and worship of 
Almighty God and the loving memory of his 
faithful servant, John Robinson of Gains- 
borough-upon-Trent, in northwestern Lincoln- 
shire, who, not far from the spot where we 
stand, was born 320 years ago, and whose 
body was returned to dust at Leyden, in the 
Netherlands, in the year of our Lord 1625—as 
is there recorded upon the mortuary tablet in 
the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul in that 
city. Nothing, as it seems to me, could be 
less worthy and more unfit than to make this 
an occasion for the vainglory of rhetoric, and 
by interposing the commonplaces of oratory 
and verbal decoration to deprive the noble 
simplicity of the life and character of John 
Robinson of its own native force and impres- 
siveness. If we can only realize or imagine 
how the man himself would have felt, if liv- 
ing here today among us, we will bein a frame 
of mind which will better enable us to compre- 
hend him and the lesson of his life, and appre- 
ciate the fruits of his works, which *‘ do follow 
him.” In such aspirit and with such intent 
I shall endeavor to say the few words which I 
have been asked to say by reverend ministers 
of the Congregational order in my own coun- 
try—a request seconded by the reverend min- 
isters who represent the union of Congrega- 
tional churches in Great Britain. 


THE PURITAN REVIVAL, 


The ‘emancipation of England from Nor- 
man domination ’’ I believe to be a just and 
true title and description of the spiritual 
movement of which, on the threshold of the 
seventeenth century, the scanty handful of 
simple agriculturists at the neighboring 
“townlet’’ of Scrooby, on the River Idle, 
near its junction with the Trent, was the 
nucleus, of which John Robinson became the 
pastor, and whose place of worship was the 
hall of the Manor House of William Brewster, 
who was born at Scrooby—the only member 
of wealth in the congregation and a graduate 
of the University of Cambridge. Of the birth 
and parentage of John Robinson, whose exile 
began when he was thirty-one years old ard 
was lifelong, there remains but vague - 
tory, for, owing to his enforced separation 
from this country—and the prelatical persecu- 
tions that at that time dqesolated the homes 
and families of all independent relgjous dis- 
sidents—but little has survived of documen- 
tary proof of the local and personal history of 
the period, so that I have not been enabled to 
discover even the names or residences of his 
progenitors, or trace collateral relationships. 
Of his own career in England—as afterwards 
in Holland—happily there is no room for 
doubt; and his own hand has left the written 
record of his thoughts and labors in the cause 
of “soul liberty’? and emancipation, which 
have borne such fruits in both hemispheres of 
the globe. That he himself styled Lincoln- 
shire “ his county,’ and there proceeded, at 
the call of conscience, after he had withdrawn 
from his ministry in the national church at 
Norwich, may be held to fix that county as 
his place ef birth. At the age of seventeen 
his name is found enrolled in the University 
of Cambridge, and on the register of Em- 
manuel College is entered as a sizar, 2nd 
March, 1592; took his degree M. A. in 1600, 
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The Life and Character of John Robinson. 


A Generous and Discriminating Tribute to the Great Pilgrim Leader. 


and B. D. 1607. Iam aware that the register 
of Corpus Christi College also contains the 
entry of his name—John Robinson, E. Lin- 
colnshire, admitted 1592, and Fellow 1593— 
and perhaps the date of his degree of B. D. in 
1607 in the register of Emmanuel may leave 
an open question as to this last entry. 


THE CHARACTER OF ROBINSON. 


But he completed his terms at Cambridge, 
where his scholarship gained for hima fellow- 
ship and the highest honors that university 
could bestow—and he truly was, in the words 
of a contemporary, ‘learned, polished, mod- 
est, and not easily to be paralleled.’’ We 
find that bis four years of ministry at Norwich 
were filled with unrest and mental disquie- 
tude, and that in 1604 he withdrew to Lincoln- 
shire, and there united himself with a congre- 
gation at Scrooby who had constituted them- 
selves intoa church by a solemn covenant 
with God and with each other—“ to walk in 
his ways made known, or to be made known, 
unto them according to their best endeavors, 
whatever it should cost them.’’ From Ash- 
ton’s Memoir of John Robinson, and annota- 
tions, I here transcribe: 


Scrooby must henceforth be regarded as the 
cradle of Massachusetts. Here thechoice and 
noble spirits, at the head of whom were Brew- 
ster and Bradford, first learned the lessons of 
truth and freedom. Here, under the faithful 
ministration of the pastors, they were nour- 
ished and strengthened to that vigorous and 
manly fortitude which braved all dangers; 
and here, too, they acquired that moral and 
spiritual courage which enabled them to sac- 
rifice their homes, property and friends and 
expatriate themselves to distant lands rather 
than abandon their principles and yield to 
the attempted usurpation in the liberty of 
their consciences. 


And let us not, I pray you, allow our sense of 
sympathy for such men to degenerate to the 
lower level of mere pity—for indeed they had 
that within them which placed them in life, 
as it does their memories today, quite above 
and beyond the need of such an emotion. 
John Robinson and his co-religionists trod 
the winepress of afltliction, but they trod it 
with a lofty spirit, with the moral dignity of 
sublimated intent. They were filled with 
that joy which is born of a cherished convic- 
tion in its hour of oppression and which seems 
for its perfection to need the sharp frosts of 
adversity, such as approaching winter brings 
to the American forest, giving tints of an 
autumnal beauty more exquisite than the lux- 
uriance a summer 8un can ever bestow. Sucb 
men never crept, but ever marched through 
life—‘‘ Anthropoi’’—with heaven-erected faces, 
and heard ever singing in their hearts the 
clear, uplifting voice of judicial conscience, 
like a trumpet call to the clear spirits, for 
they felt themselves soldiers in the cause of 
truth and heard her accents in every vicissi- 
tude. My Wear countryman, James Russell 
Lowell, in a preface to a Life of Isaac Walton 
—a contemporary (although a little younger) 
of John Robinson—describes as the “ sixth 
beatitude ” that “‘the pure in heart shall see 
God, not only in some future and far-off 
scene, but wherever they turn their eyes.” And 
by this we may be able to comprehend what 
it was upon which the minds and hearts of 
these pilgrims and their pastor were fed, and 
upon what they turned their eyes and found 
cause for hope and cheerful courage in the 
dark hours of their persecution, adversity 
and affliction. The religion of assent has its 
equal counterpart in the religion of dissent— 
the obligation to do those things that we 
ought to do, and the equal obligation to leave 
undone those things we ought not to do. 


OUR DEBT TO BYGONE GENERATIONS. 


Is it not well to pause now and then on our 
journey and consider the indubitable progress 
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of civilization—the actual moral outgrowth of 
the principles of Christianity and the conse- 
quent advance the world has made under it— 
and how today we accept and enjoy, as a mat- 
ter of course, the blessings and advantages of 
civil and religious liberty, giving but little 
thought to the generations who in bygone 
years toiled and suffered to secure them for 
us? How small the measure of our gratitude 
and infrequent our recognition of those who 


Beyond their dark age led the van of thought. 


On such a scene, and on such an occasion as 
this, well may the words of Whittier be re- 
peated: 
... We lightly hold 
A right, which brave men died to gain, 
The stake, the cord, 
The ax, the sword, 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain. 

Consider the absolute and unquestioned reli- 
gious liberty of the times in which we live, 
and in those countries governed by the Eng- 
lish-speaking races. And then go back 300 
years and endeavor to realize here in Eng- 
land the condition of John Robinson and his 
little flock of co-religionists at Scrooby, ask- 
ing only to be allowed to worship God and 
lift their hearts to him in such words and 
forms of supplication for his guidance and 
mercy as their needs of conscience and the 
instinctive hunger of the heart instructed 
them to pray for. 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM THE ROOT OF SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS, 


Conscience and reason were the underlying 
moral forces, then as now, at work, and from 
them was slowly evolving all social and polit- 
ical progress, at the root of which lay the 
recognition of individual freedom and ‘the 
equal right of every man to be unhindered by 
men in the fulfillment of his duty to God.” 
Yet in those days, under the reign of James 
I.—a pedantic bigot, well styled ‘‘a captain 
of arts and a doctor of arms’’—it was for- 
bidden so to pray in England, and equally 
restrained were they from going out of Eng- 
land to pray in foreign lands. It was sought 
to enforce the royal claim to settle the world’s 
theology by the will of a monarch—to make 
the religion of the magistrate the relizion of 
the people—and all individual freedom of con- 
science and mind was to be despotically co- 
erced into unintelligent or hypocritical submis- 
sion. The Christian religion.was not based 
upon worldly power or property in any of its 
forms, but upon freedom of conscience, and 
the kingdom of Ged had been divinely de- 
clared to be within each human heart. The 
principles of such a system, of necessity and 
logically, brought into active exercise those 
qualities of mind and moral nature which 
were thus developed naturally and instinct- 
ively—the muscles of the mind, which, like 
the muscles of the body, are educated into 
strength, and both obey the same inherent 
natural law of growth by use—and thus it is 
plainly seen how liberty leads to strength and 
the health of the body politic. But the terri- 
ble and momentous issue was raised whether 
liberty of conscience was to be allowed, or 
were men to be forced into atheism, or be- 
come utterly irreligious, or compelled to a 
sacrilegious reception of the sacrament—no 
true conversion, but the deadly sin of hypoc- 
risy and the desecration of what is holiest. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE DUTCH PEOPLE. 


When such an issue was framed, the moral- 
ity of John Robinson and his associates, 
founded on religious principles, could not 
hesitate. And, as William Bradford has re- 
corded, ‘‘ being thus molested, and with no 
hope of their continuance there, by a joynte 
consent they resolved to goe into ye low 
Countries, where they heard was freedom for 
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religion for all men.” This was in 1607, and 
I will not recite the sad and well-known his- 
tory of the arbitrary and cruel measures that 
were resorted to to prevent the departure of 
the congregation, and how finally, in broken 
detachments, distressed, despoiled, imperiled, 
by land and by sea, they came, after great 
hardships, together in Amsterdam, and in the 
course of another year were transferred to 
Leyden. And is not a tribute due, here and 
now, of gratitude and honor to the country 
which, in their hour of sore need, gave them 
welcome, protection, and generous toleration 
in an age of intolerance? The Netherlands 
was buta little patch of earth, rescued from 
the sea, warred over by man and the elements, 
without natural advantages other than those 
arising from contact with the sea, which was 
ever threatening to engulf them, yet, in the 
seventeenth century, this war-worn, weather- 
beaten strip had become the commercial 
center of Europe, an asylum for the victims of 
religious persecution, and is one of the phe- 
nomena of history. A military eye would 
have sought in vain for strong natural posi- 
tions—no ranges of hills, no salient features 
for the combinations of resistance, and the de- 
livery of assault—the breastworks of Holland 
consisted only in the stout hearts of her peo- 
ple, sustained by conscientious conviction, 
animated by hope and calm reliance on that 
Power with whom the wisdom of this world 
is but foolishness. In a fearful struggle, last- 
ing forty years, it had gained its own liberties, 
against desperate odds, with an unflinching 
and pertinacious courage never paralleled in 
the annals of history, had made its soil the 
grave of 300,000 invading Spanish soldiers, 
and compelled an expenditure by Spain of 
more than 200,000,000 of ducats in the futile 
effort to subjugate it—the vain attempt to pre- 
scribe, as Motley says, ‘‘ what was to be done 
in this world, and believed in the next.” 
Taine says that in 1609 the Datch Republic 
was two centuries ahead of the rest of Europe. 
Their idea was the organization of society for 
the public good, and this made them the in- 
structors and civilizers ef the modern world, 
and caused their country to become a haven 
of safety for the victims of persecutions for 
opinions’ sake in France and in England. 
More books were printed in Holland in the 
seventeenth century than in all the other 
countries of Europe put together. 


THE PILGRIMS IN LEYDEN. 


Unquestionably the commercial freedom, the 
liberality of trade in the Dutch Republic in- 
duced many Englishmen to transfer their en- 
ergies and fortunes to that country—for all 
the branches of liberty spring from the same 
stock and gather strength from the same ideas. 
Commerce has ever been the great civilizer of 
mankind, for it not only teaches honesty, 
without which commercial dealings are im- 
possible, but it makes intelligence essential. 
In Leyden the congregation remained eleven 
years, John Robinson having been admitted 
in 1615 as a member of the Leyden University, 
pursuing diligently his studies in theology. 
It is noticeable that the same tolerant 
and generous welcome was extended to the 
Huguenot refugees, who equally found asy- 
lum in Holland; and a declaration recorded 
by Robinson contains the interesting histori- 
cal fact: ‘* Touching the ecclesiastical minis- 
try—namely, of pastors for teaching, elders 
for ruling, and seasons for distributing the 
church contributions; as also for the two sac- 
raments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper—we 
agree in all things with the French reformed 
churches.”’ But despite the liberty of con- 
science afforded by Holland, the English pil- 
grims were restless until they sbould again 
live under English laws, and that their chil- 
dren should retain the language and name of 
Englishmen. Their lives, too, were full of 
toil, and not of a kind to which they had been 
accustomed, for at home ‘‘ they had only been 
used to a plain country life, and the innocent 
trade of husbandry.” 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER. 


They felt themselves “ constrained to live 
by leave in a foreign land, exiled from home 
and country, spoiled of goods, destitute of 
friends, few in number and mean in condi- 
tion.’”’ They were undoubtedly in danger of 
becoming absorbed in the community around 
them, of losing their distinctive church organ- 
ization, their national identity, their language 
and its traditions. And believing this, John 
Robinson favored the settlement, and pro- 
moted the plan for their removal to the new 
colony beyond the Atlantic, and measures 
were taken to carry it out. He made it a con- 
dition precedent of the removal from Holland 
to Virginia that they should not be disturbed 
or injured in their new homes on account of 
their peculiar religious practices and opin- 
ions. Not without many delays and serious 
difficulties was the expedition fitted out; but 
finally, in August, 1620, the embarkation of 
the congregation took place, at Delft Haven, 
in the Speedwell, which was to meet her con- 
sort, the Mayflower, at Plymouth, from which 
port, and on Sept. 6, 1620, the two little ves- 
sels set sail. I need not recite to you how 
they were compelled to return to port, because 
the Speedwell was thought to be unseaworthy, 
and the Mayflower proceeded alone, bound 
for the Hudson River, but by stress of weather 
was forced northward, and, with her 101 pas- 
sengers, men, women and children, in stormy 
weather made her landing on Cape Cod on 
Nov. 9. It was the intention of John Robin- 
son to have followed, but circumstances pre- 
vented, and his death occurred a few years 
after; but in 1629 his sons, John and Isaac, 
with the remainder of the Scrooby congrega- 
tion, joined in the settlement in America in 
which his heart was so enlisted, but which he 
was destined never to see, 


THE OUTCOME OF THE EMIGRATION. 


It is clear and plain to us now that the de- 
parture from England of this small body of 
humble men was a great step in the march 
of Christian civilization; it contained the seed 
of Christian liberty, freedom of inquiry, free- 
dom of instruction, freedom of man’s con- 
science. ‘‘ Like unto a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took and sowed in his field, 
which is indeed the least of all seeds, but 
when it is grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree so that the birds 
of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof.’ Little regard had John Robinson 
for worldly fortune, fame, or what goes by the 
general name of success. He deduced his duty 
from the profound principles disclosed to his 
personal conscience, enlightened by religion 
and founded on the moral order revealed to 
the world by the teachings and example of 
the Saviour Christ. His simple, unselfish, 
courageous life is illuminated by the princi- 
ples of his divine Master, and therefore he 
still lives—and this is the origin of the edifice 
whose corner stone we lay today. In his 
Memorials of Canterbury, Dean Stanley—a 
kindred spirit to John Robinson—asks : 

Had the great Stephen Langton, the car- 

dinal archbishop, been asked which was most 
likely to endure, the Magna Charta which he 
won from John or the shrine which five years 
afterwards he consecrated in the presence of 
Henry III., he would, beyond all question, 
have said the shrine of St. Thomas. But we 
see what he could not see—we see that the 
charter has lasted, because it was founded on 
the eternal laws of truth, of justice and free- 
dom; the shrine has vanished away, because 
it was founded on the passing opinion of the 
day, because it rested in ignorance, which 
was gradually dissolving, because it was en- 
tangled in exaggerated superstitions which 
were condemned by the wise and good, even 
in those very times. 
And the works, the name, the fame of this 
simple pastor of a human flock will endure, 
and generations yet unborn shall seek in this 
church a touch of his vanished hand, a scent 
of his fragrant memory, redolent as it is with 
the sweet odor of unselfish devotion to the 
service of God and lovingkindness to his 
fellow-creatures. 
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JOHN ROBINSON’S NAME AND CHARACTER A TIE 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


He had lived not quite fifty years when he 
was called back to God, and on March 1, 
1625, he heard ‘tthe one clear call,’’ and, as 
was then written of him, “if either prayers, 
tears or means would have saved his life he 
would not have gone hence.”’ John Robin- 
son, a minister of Christ, died in exile and in 
poverty, and today two great nations are rep- 
resented here in paying honor and respect to 
his memory and moral worth. His name and 
character create a tie between those who feel 
the kindred, not merely of a common lan- 
guage—the mother tongue of both peoples— 
but of the thoughts and feelings of which 
language is merely the clothing and the sym- 
bol; and out of these thoughts have grown 
convictions of mutual duty, from which we 
cannot detach ourselves if we would —and, as 
I sincerely believe, would not if we could. 
The wide ocean he never crossed, and which 
lies between his grave and the colony he 
planted on the other side, has become a 
bridge, and no longer is a barrier, but serves 
to bring together the peoples of the two coun- 
tries who share in love and sympathy in his 
life and work. His memory is a tie of kin- 
dred—a recognition of the common trust com- 
mitted to both nations to sustain the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, of which 
he was a fearless champion and under which 
has been so marvelously fulfilled the proph- 
ecy: “‘A little one shall become a thousand, 
and a small one a great nation.” 





— 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


Twenty French and English members in Paris 
make up a students’ society which gives a welcome 
to visitors. 


Resolutions against drilling the fire department 
on Sunday passed by the Endeavorers of Oakland, 
Cal., were followed by a petition to the proper 
authorities. 


For August the members of the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Prayer Chain are asked to pray for 
yourg Christians away from home, that, as they 
are scattered by the vacation season, the knowl- 
edge of Christ may be spread abroad by them, and 
that their consistent lives may everywhere teli for 
the Master. 


To prevent loss by the summer vacation the 
Sunday school committee of the society at West 
Medford, Mass., asked each member of the school 
to fill out a card giving the time when he expected 
to leave and to return, and his address while away. 
The committee proposes to send at least one letter 
to each absent one. 


Some of the delegates traveled more than 500 
miles to be present at Japan’s fourth convention, 
in Kyoto. Greetings were received from South 
Dakota. At the consecration meeting each dele- 
gate’ gave a response. A pleasant reception was 
given in the rooms of the Doshisha girls’ school. 
Ata business meeting it was decided to establish 
the headquarters of the Japanese United Society at 
Osaka. 


At the Chinese annual convention, held in Shang- 
hai, 37 societies and more than half a dozen denom- 
inations were represented. At the time of the roll- 
call there was a congregation of between 500 and 
600. An address on methods of Bible study was so 
well received that it is to be printed for circulation 
among the societies. The Chinese societies now 
have about 2,700 members, the increase during the 
past year being larger than the entire membership 
two years ago. 

The first Christian Endeavor convention in Siam 
was held lately in Laos. The first society among 
this people was formed in January of last year; and 
although the Christian population does not number 
more than 3,000, 20 societies were reported, with a 
membership of more than 600, Fourteen societies 
were represented, and the delegate from the most 
distant one had walked eight days to reach the 
meetings. There had been much prayer for the 
convention before it met, and there were frequent 
pauses in the business and discussions for a short 
season of prayer. It was found that some societies 
understood the pledge to require each member to 
take part in every meeting by prayer and by read- 
ing the Scripture, while others understood that 
each one must explain a passage of Scripture at 
each meeting. 
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THE DREAM-OHILD. 


Alone, unwedded, past her prime, 
Her faded face still wore a smile, 
As if some secret, sweet and dear, 
She knew, and brooded on the while— 
Some hidden joy that kept life fair, 
And lifted her above despair. 


Ah, me! you could not guess the dream 
She cherished in her maiden heart. 
Once to have voiced it would have been 
To make her wintry life-blood start 

Up, till the wrinkled cheeks aflame 
Burned with a virgin’s piteous shame. 


Long years ago she loved, and then— 
Who knows ?—he died, or proved untrue, 
And so she lived a maiden still. 
He never wed who rode to woo 
Through soft spring mornings long ago, 
And time had blurred her ancient woe. 


But when the day was sunk in night, 
Close by the embers of her fire 

She sat and rocked, and to herself 
Feigned that she had her heart’s desire. 

’T was then that on her withered breast 

A little dream-child took its rest. 


How sweet to raise a quavering voice 
And sing a tender lullaby ; 
To feel its head against her neck 
And softly soothe its noiseless cry! 
It made her life so bright and glad— 
That little child she might have had! 


Her heart was full of motherhood, 
It’s yearnings all had been denied. 
She fed its hunger with a dream 
And smiled where others might have sighed ; 
And in the little dream-child’s face 
A likeness vague she loved to trace. 


Nay, do not smile! our dreams are coarse— 
Of gold or fame we could not win. 
Hers was divine. I love to think 
Of that bent figure, worn and thin, 
By flickering firelight, wholly blest, 
Holding her dream-child on her breast. 


I think in wondrous heaven, where 
The good God makes our hopes come true, 
He may give back my love to me, 
He may give back your youth to you. 
But for that maiden undefiled 
I know he has a little child. 
—Anne Reeve Aldrich. 


Oe 


So many interests occupy women nowa- 
days that we are prone to overlook the im- 
portance of simple, true living, or what 
may be called the value of everydayness, 
Who does not know the difficulty of pro- 
portioning one’s time and strength to dust, 
puddings, missions, clothes and culture? 
Who does not long sometimes for a genuine 
hospitality which is of self and not of cut 
glass and contemptible pride? How shall 
we learn to do little things in a large spirit 
and to see the divineness of drudgery? 
How realize that it is not small cares but 
petty thoughts which make a woman’s life 
narrow? These are some of the questions 
which obtrude themselves in seasons of un- 
rest, or when stimulating calls to outside 
service make us chafe against the confine- 
ment of home duties. Abby W. May once 
showed a fine appreciation of relative values 
in her reply to the friend who asked, “‘ Are 
you busy and can you stop a moment?” 
She answered, “‘ I am always busy but I can 
always stop.’’ Let us remind ourselves 
that we are free children of the eternities, 
not slaves to convention and fashion and 


pray: 


Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 
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‘The majority of bad men,”’ said a dis- 
tinguished physician, ‘‘ became so between 
the ages of thirteen and seventeen. Those 
years bear the same relation to manhood 
that the first three years of life do to child- 
hood, and their importance is greater.’ 
Yet we constantly see mothers who sacrifice 
themselves to any extent for the baby, but 
who seem wholly indifferent to the same 
child when he has reached the ‘‘ awkward 
age.’ The change from boyhood to man- 
hood is often very sudden, and the boy, at 
this period, is usually overgrown, awkward, 
intolerant and opinionated, in short, gener- 
ally disagreeable, as his friends do not hesi- 
tate to inform him. But it should be re- 
membered that it is a far more trying time 
for the boy than for any one else. Rapid 
growth and development tax his nerves and 
strength, making him irritable, lazy and 
dissatisfied with life. He is too big to play 
with the children and yet he is not accepted 
as an equal by the young men. If his 
mother fail him at this time, the chances 
are that he will grow reckless and drift 
hopelessly away from her. Itis only by the 
most watchful and tender care that our boys 
can be so guided through the dangers of 


_ early manhood as to increase, like their di- 


vine Master, not only ‘‘in wisdom and stat- 
ure,’ but also ‘tin favor with God and 
man,”’ 





HOME AUTHORITY. 


BY JULIET H. BRAND. 


It goes without saying that parents love 
their children, but the methods of manifest- 
ing this love vary with the times and the 
persons, and the study of these varying 
methods must be a fruitful department of 
sociology. The idea of parental authority 
as a manifestation of love is apparently at 
its lowest ebb just at the present, and that 
of indulgence, or, rather, withdrawal of au- 
thority, is at the full. The method may 
perhaps be said to be like that of Eli, whose 
only attempt at government was by protest, 
rather than by authority, the ‘‘Why do ye 
so?”? method. This state of things is fully 
approved by the children but is it produc- 
ing a good effect and will it bear the test of 
reason? 

As for effects, they are obvious. Any 
one may decide for himself whether they 
are good. We see the boys smoking, 
though the parents protest. We see the 
boys and girls tearing over the country on 
their wheels on Sunday, though the parents 
who furnished the wheels disapprove en- 
tirely. We see them attending places of 
amusement which the fathers and mothers 
have never frequented. We see them spend- 
ing lavishly on amusements, dress and pal- 
ate, though the parents are self-denying 
Christian people. We see them so occupied 
in ways of their own choosing that they 
have no time to be helpful in the home. 

But, setting aside the results of this state 
of things, is it reasonable that the character 
and influence of a Christian home should be 
determined by the children rather than by 
the parents? What right has the parent to 
allow the child of no experience to settle 
matters of vital importance? The real 
trouble is we fathers and mothers are cow- 
ardly and it is easier to yield than to stand 
firm for what our judgment tells us is the 
best way. Of course wise parents allow 
large liberty in everything that does not 
affect the integrity of the Christian home, 
but there they surely must make a stand. 
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The overwhelming argument offered by 
the young for overruling the wishes of their 
parents is that ‘‘ So and so, professing Chris- 
tians, and the nicest kind of people, ap- 
prove of this, that and the other.” The 
sooner we throw this argument overboard 
the better. Professing Christians often 
make terrible mistakes. One only has to 
go back a few years to find professing Chris- 
tians torturing and burning each other and, 
in fact, blindly committing heinous sins 
of almost every sort while still, perhaps, 
exhibiting some really Christian virtues. 
What others do is no basis for argument. 
Each individual Christian has but one in- 
fallible example and each Christian home 
but one teacher and that is Christ. 

Is it not certain then that every parent 
has the absolute duty in his own home to 
enforce Christlike ideals, as long as he fur- 
nishes the home, the love, the care, the 
money? If filial obedience is not required 
from the child the parent is simply a slave 
and a drudge and the child is master. The 
parent is the learner and the child the 
teacher, and we see experience overruled 
by inexperience, age by youth, judgment by 
desire, unselfishness by selfishness. 

Put the reins into the hands of the chil- 
dren and the love of pleasure will dominate 
every home. This love of pleasure ought 
to be prominent in the child’s mind. It is 
natural and right that it should be. The 
child, however, is not supposed to govern 
itself, but to be guided by a loving wisdom 
which regulates and trains this youthful 
and all-absorbing passion for a good time. 

We must admit, then, that the Lord ex- 
pects more of us than to wash our little 
children’s faces and to mend the clothes of 
the older ones. It must certainly be not 
only a right but a duty and not a tyranny 
for parents to establish a parental Christian 
law in the home and to require conformity 
thereto. All this, with the definite under- 
standing that this is so because God re- 
quires it, and also with the understand- 
ing that each child will have to settle all 
questions both of expediency and of right 
and wrong again, independently, when he 
reaches years of maturity and self-support. 


AFIELD WITH YOUNG NATURALISTS, 


A PILE OF STONES, 





BY REV. 1. 0. RANKIN. 


In three country walks Jim Burton had 
begun a geological collection. Not that 
he knew anything about geology, but he 
wanted to know, which is sometimes better 
than a great deal of knowledge. He had 
spread his ‘‘collection” on the table to 
show his cousin Ned, whom he was visiting. 
It was not large, but he had made it as 
varied as possible, selecting bits from the 
gravel pit and quarry and the river bank, as 
unlike in color and form as possible. 

** Pooh!’’ said Ned, when he came in from 
school, ‘‘is that all? That’s nothing but a 
pile of stones.” 

Jim felt rather hurt at the tone in which 
his cousin spoke, but he knew that Ned had 
been in school all day and wanted to go fish- 
ing, so they started off without another 
word, 

After supper Dr. Strang, Ned’s father, 
called the boys to the table on which the 
collection lay and began to sort it over. 
First of all, to Jim Burton’s great surprise, 
he put together much the larger number, 
including those with the brightest and most 
varied colors, saying, ‘‘ These are all alike.’’ 
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“But,” said Jim, ‘see how different 
they look, white, yellow, pink, brown and 
black.” 

‘* Yes, there is more or less iron to color 
them, but they are all nearly the same— 
just as the wood of a house may be painted 
any color you choose, and still be wood. It 
is all quartz, or silica, more or less mixed 
with other things. You see it always 
shows straight lines when it is broken, 
though it may be worn into curves by 
rolling.” 

‘¢ But here is one that doesn’t look like 
the others. It is round and dull.” 

“I’m glad you noticed that. It is hard- 
ened mud outside, but I’m pretty sure you 
will find a nest of quartz inside of it. It’s 
what we call a geode. Shall I break it 
open?’’ 

“O, yes!” 

Two or three strokes with the sharp edge 
of a hammer broke it open like an egg, and 
showed a hollow lined with beautiful crys- 
tals of glittering white. 

‘¢ That’s rather a rare find hereabouts. I 
suppose you got it by the river.”’ 

‘‘ Yes; and this one too.’’ 

‘‘That’s common enough. It’s what we 
used to call a ‘lucky stone’; it has a ring of 
quartz around it. That stands for an earth- 
quake,” 

‘¢What do you mean, Uncle Ned? Foran 
earthquake? I thought it was just a ring 
on the outside, like a streak of paint.”’ 

‘¢ Let me break it open and see.”’ 

It was a dark purple stone with a white 
ring, and when it was broken apart the 
white streak ran through it like the cream 
in a piece of layer cake. 

‘*But you haven’t told us what you mean 
by an earthquake.”’ 

‘*Use your imagination, Jim. Do you 

.Buppose this stone was always as small as it 
is now?’’ 

‘“*O, no. I suppose it was broken off a 
bigger stone.” 

** And that?”’ 

‘Off some cliff or mountain.’’ 

‘‘ Well, then, how do you suppose the 
quartz got in?” 

‘‘Do you mean that the whole mountain 
cracked apart just this little bit when the 
earthquake came?” 

‘‘ Every earthquake means a rock crack, I 
suppose, just as every settling of a house 
on its foundations means a crack in the plas- 
ter. As for the quartz in the crack, that 
was probably left there by steam or water 
coming up from the hot center of the earth 
and as full of quartz as Ned’s glass of lem- 
onade last night was full of sugar.’ 

Ned winced at this, but asked, “ But if 
the rock was cracked all the way up, why 
wouldn’t the steam escape?”’ 

“It was all done underground, deep 
down under a whole mountain, and there 
it had no chance.” 

‘¢ And what became of the mountain?’’ 

‘“* Here is a bit of it, or of another like it. 
We call this sandstone. It is made of old 
mountain grindings cemented together after 
they have been put in place by water. In 
some parts of the country the bits cemented 
together are larger, and then we call it 
pudding: stone or conglomerate.”’ 

“T know,’”’ said Jim; ‘I’ve seen lots of 
it near Bosten.”’ 

‘‘And when you go to Washington you 
may see some beautiful polished columns 
in the Capitol which are made of a different 

kind of pudding-stone, in which the plums 
and the pudding are all marble; but the 
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bits are broken, and not rounded like 
the plums in the Boston pudding, and it 
goes by the name of breccia, and has evi- 
dently been put on the fire and boiled like 
a real pudding.” 

‘*And what are these which you have 
put in the other piles?’’ 

‘*These are sandstones and slates which 
show no signs of life, and here are stones 
with the making of which at some time 
living creatures had a part to play. They 
are limestones, slates and sandstones, with 
traces of the life of the age in which they 
were made. The slates are mudstones and 
sometimes show little trace of life, but 
when you split them apart carefully, as you 
would open the leaves of a book, you will 
find shells or fragments here and there. 
Some of the limestones have been ground 
over like the sandstone and have more or 
less clay mixed with them, and some are 
near'y pure lime. Here is a bit with shells 
appearing all over the surface. When you 
go to Florida and visit St. Augustine you 
will find all the rock there (coquina, they 
call it) made up of shells cemented together. 
A piece of chalk under the microscope 
would show you the same thing, except 
that the shells are very small and soft. 
The coquina was made in shallow water, 
the chalk on a deep ocean bottom.”’ 

“But how did the chalk cliffs get up 
above the sea if they were made at the 
bottom of the deep ocean?’’ 

‘There comes in the earthquake again. 
The crust of the earth seems to be always 
moving, rumpled, as I rumple this sheet of 
paper, by internal forces, so that what was 
up goes down, and what was down comes 
up.” 

‘¢ All at once, or slowly?”’ 

‘*Sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
The shores of New Jersey, for instance, 
seem to be slowly sinking, and in other 
places they are rising, and islands have 
disappeared or been thrown up in a day. 
We know most about the shore because we 
have the sea level to measure by. About 
all these limestones, sandstones, slates and 
shales were made under shallow water, 
which usually means near the shore.” 

‘*But how did they all come to be here 
in Albrodale?’’ 

‘*Ah! that’s another story. The baker 
keeps one set of men to make his bread 
and another to distribute it. The making 
of rock is one thing and the breaking and 
scattering it another. I can’t take time to 
tell you about that tonight.”’ 


oro 


WHERE DID IT G0? 


Where did yesterday’s sunset go 

When it faded down the hills so slow, 

And the gold grew dim and the purple light, 
Like an army with banners passed from sight ? 
Will its flush go into the golden rod, 

Its thrill to the purple aster’s nod, 

Its crimson fleck the maple bough, 

And the autumn glory begin from now? 


Deeper than flower fields sank the glow 
Of the silent pageant passing slow. 
It flushed all night in many a dream, 
It thrilled in the folding hush of a prayer, 
It glided into a poet’s song, 
It is setting still in a picture rare; 
It is changed by the miracle none can see 
To the shifting lights of a symphony; 
And in resurrections of faith and hope 
The glory died on the shining slope, 
For it left its light on the hills and seas 
That rim a thousand memories. 

—W. C. Gannett. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Prayers are to the soul what the dew of 
God is to the flowers. Why should not that 
gracious dew fall even now and always for 
all of us upon the flelds of life ? 





We ourselves are the real word, the life- 
utterance which speech often falsifies. 
There are faces that never deceive or mis- 
lead us. A spiritual nature can but be 
frank and honest, because its foundation 
stones are laid in the truth and it knows 
that nothing else holds. It is in us as 
human beings instinctively to recognize 
and hate insincerity. Nobody is in the end 
deceived by expression that is merely out- 
ward and perfunctory. Our inner life is 
transparent; it cannot conceal itself; if it is 
a true life, it has no need or desire of con- 
cealment.—Lucy Larcom. 





Lord give me a straightforward, accu- 
rate, imperious knowledge of myself—a 
knowledge that endures no lies and permits 
no equivocation; a knowledge that is not 
morbid or timid; an open, manly, sunshiny 
knowledge of my evil and my good. But 
with the diselosure of my weakness disclose 
also thy power. With my sins show me also 
thy forgiveness and thy salvation. With 
my virtues show me, far ahead of me, the 
perfection thou dost require, Let me not 
know myself unless I can also know thee.— 
A. R. Wells. 





O God of truth, whose living word upholds 
whate’er hath breath, 

Look down on thy creation, Lord, enslaved 
by sin and death. 


Set up thy standard, Lord, that we, who claim 
a heavenly birth, 

May march with thee to smite the lies that 
vex thy groaning earth. 


Then God of truth, for whom we long, thou 
who wilt hear our prayer, 

Do thine own battle in our hearts and slay 
the falsehood there. 


Yea, come! then, tried as in the fire, from 
every lie set free, 
Thy perfect truth shall dwell in us, and we 


shall live in thee. 
—Thomas Hughes. 





Wie come to thee, © God, in the name 
of Cbrist who is tbe truth, to ask tbat 
thou wilt cleanse our bearts from false= 
bood. From all love of deception, from 
all vain imaginations, from careless in= 
sincerity and trust in refuges of lies, 
deliver us now and evermore. O send 
out tby ligbt and tby trutb; let them 
lead us! Enligbten our mind, instruct 
our conscience, fortify our will, that we 
may be true followers of our Lord in all 
sincerity of beart and uprigbtness of 
life. May our speech be in charity 
witbout guile, loving tbe trutb and 
peace. Thou knowest bow we walk in 
ignorance and prejudice, the familiar 
words of falsebood which we bear and 
speak. Pardon us that we bave been 
content in this false witness. Giveusa 
growing and abiding love for all things 
that are pure and bonest and of good 
report witb thee. So teach us to follow 
in the steps of Jesus whbo did no sin, 
neitber was guile found in bis moutb, 
that tbrougb us also some may tise 
to the knowledge of the trutb whbicb 
is revealed of thee. And thine sball be 
the glory evermore. Amen. 
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Tangles. 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, ete., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do so, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 





66. TRANSPOSITION. 
Rest by the wayside, pilgrim, try, 
For the heart grows sick of its madcap quest; 
Study the beauties that round thee lie— 
Rest! 


The soul grown mad in its lust to fly 
Rushes pellmell at the world’s behest, 
Nor heeds it the landscape it passes by. 


Break thy soul’s TWO for the ONE on high; 
Walk in His ways whose ways are best, 
And find at the end, with a last, long sigh, 
Rest. 
CEPHAS. 


67. WORD MAKING. 
MAGNIB 
rRT EAL 
ASSALY 
ASSNOT 
YOT i PO 
MOEROH 
Spell from one letter to the next—up, down, 
right, left or diagonally. Form as many 
words as may be necessary, removing each 
letter as it is used, and using it only once. 
The object is to form the largest number of 
points. Any letterin the first syllable counts 
one point unless a repetition, two in the sec- 
ond syllable, four in the third, and so on. 
The first repetition adds one to the value of 
a letter, the second adds two, the third adds 
four, and so on. For example: In OOLOGY, 
O counts 1; 0,3; L,2; 0,7; G,8; Y,8. Total, 
29. SUNSET, 











68. A TRAY OF FRUIT. 
(In each couplet ‘‘TWO” is transposed to make 
“ONE,” the name of a fruit.) 
I, 
These ONE riped by a stream where wavelets TWO 
The mossy bank whereon their parent grew. 
ll. 
But from my hillside orchard came those ONE 
Like TWO of live coal glowing in the sun. 
III. 
Just note this luscious ONE’S rich emerald sheen, 
And fibrous, ‘I WO-hued lacework o’er the green. 
IV. 
And here are amber ONE, all gathered fresh, 
Their TWO-like stems loosed in their mellow flesh. 
v. 
And ONES, whose soft, rich tints no words can paint, 
For adjectives seem TWO and praise but faint. 
VI. 
Then, lastly, in a corner, these ONE view, 
As acid as some heartless cynic’s TWO! 
MABEL P. 
ANSWERS. 

61 1. Cat-salt, 2. Cat-kin, 3. Cat-tail. 4. Cat-o’. 
nine-tails. 5, Cat-brier. 6, Cat-hook. 7, Cat-nip. 
8. Cat-mint. 9. Cat-silver. 10. Cat-amount. 11. 
Cat-a-caustic, 12. Cat-harpings. 13. Cat-sup. 14. 
Cat-abaptist. 15. Cat-call. 16. Cat-acoustics. 17. 
Cat-block. 18. Cat-a-comb. 19. Cat-fall. 20. Cat- 
head. 

62. 1. Peach, peace, place, plate, prate, grate, 
grape. 2. Wheat, cheat, cleat, bleat, bloat, float, 
flout, flour. 3. Black, slack, slick, slice, spice, 
spine, shine, whine, white. 4. Blue, flue, floe, flow, 
flaw, flay, fray, gray. 5. Gain, main, mail, mall, 
malt, mast, Mass, moss, loss. 6. Rich, rice, rise, 
rose, pose, post, pout, pour, poor. 7. Pen, pin, fin, 
fir, air, ail, all, ill, ilk, ink. 

63. Saratoga. 

64. 1. Robert Louis Stevenson. 2. Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. 3. Edgar Allan Poe. 4. Dante Ga- 
briel Rosetti. 5. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 6. 
Rose Terry Cooke. 7. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 8. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 9. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
10. Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 

65. If (an isle in the Gulf of Marseilles), w-if-e. 

Answers received to Tangles of July 2: Mrs. C. 
B. R. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlands, Mass., 59, 60; 
Emily E. Tupper, Concord, [11., 59, 60; J. R. L., Mal- 
den, Mass., 59, 60. To Tangles of June 18: P. J. 
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Stone, Shelburne, Mass., 55, 57; A. C. T., Provi- 
dence, R.1., 55; Charles Jacobus, Springfield, Mass., 
57 (five answers). Mr. Jacobus has been trying the 
mathematical puzzle in which it is required to 
arrange the ten digits—1, 2 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0—in 
such a manner that, on performing the addition 
or other operations indicated, the result will be 
100. He has over 50 answers, and thinks over 1,900 
are possible. 


THE PRIZE TANGLING. 

Of the numerous lists of Characteristic Initials 
our friends have formed on the great names given 
in Tangles of July 2, none is quite perfect. Nearly 
all lists, however, contain some very neat speci- 
mens. “John Howard Payne, Judged Home Popu- 
lar,” and “Samuel F. B. Morse, Secured Fame By 
Messages,” are from one list, which however, also 
has *‘ Joseph Lister, Justly Loved.” 

As a whole, the following list is adjudged the 
best, winning the prize for M. F. P., Cottage City, 
Mass.: 1. Francis Bacon, Famous Barrister. 2, 
Thomas B. Macaulay, Truthful Kooks Made. 3. 
Alessandro Volta, Aided Voltaism. 4. John G, 
Saxe, Jolly Good Singer. 5. Alexander Hamilton, 
Assisted Honorably. 6. William Cullen Bryant, 
Wise, Cheerful Bard. 7. John H. Vincent, Judi- 
cious, Helpful Veteran. 8. James D. Dana, Justly 
Dignified Department. 9. Samuel T. Coleridge, 

ang Tender Carols. 10 James Russell Lowell, 
Justly Renowned Light. 11. John Milton, Judged 
Mysteries. 12. Samuel F. B. Morse, Sent First Bal- 
timore Message. 13. Salmon P. Chase, Saved Pub- 
lic Credit. 14. Nathaniel P. Willis, Nice Pleasant 
Writer. 15. James Watt, Judiciously Watched. 16. 
Lindley Murray, Language Methods 17. John How- 
ard Payne, Joyous Home Poet. 18. Charles Kings- 
ley, Christian Knight. 19. Joseph Lister, Joined 
Limbs. 20. Giuseppi Garibaldi, Good General. 

If it had been complete, the list of Charles Jaco- 
bus, Springfield, Mass., would have been the best. 
It is here given; 1. Fostered Bribery, or Favored 
Booklore. 2. Talented Beyond Measure. 3. Accom- 
plished Votary. 4. Jolly Good Songster. 5. Amer- 
ica’s Help. 6. Wrote Captivating Books. 7. Joy- 
ously Honoring Virtue. 8. Jehovah’s Deep De- 
cipberer. 9. Singularly Talented Conversationist. 
10. Jovial Rhyming Littérateur. 11. Jehovah’s Min- 
strel. 12. Space’s First Bold Master. 13. Seere- 
tary Public Coffers, or Sought Presidential Candi- 
dacy. 14. Narrative Public Writer. 15. Jack-at- 
all-trades Workman. 16. Language Master. 17. 
Justly Honored Poet. 


ee 


THREE MORE FAMOUS HYMNS. 
Jesus, lover of my soul. 

One day Charles Wesley was sitting by an 
open window when he saw a hawk sweeping 
down toward a little bird that was flitting 
about in the glad sunshine. The px r thing 
was much frightened and tried to find some 
place of refuge. Sering an open window and 
a man sitting near it the bird flew in its ex- 
tremity toward it, and with a beating heart 
and quivering wing found refuge in Mr. Wes- 
ley’s bosom. He kindly sheltered it from the 
threatened danger and saved it from a cruel 
death. At that time he was suffering from 
severe trials and was needing a refuge in his 
own time of trouble, so he took up his pen 
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and wrote this sweet hymn, which has com- 
forted multitudes in sorrow and danger. 
When marshaled on the nightly plain. 

Kirk White, the author of this familiar 
hymn, was sailing one stormy night on a 
rocky coast with only a lantern to guide him, 
and under the inspiration of the hour he 
composed this hymn. 

Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand. 

The author of this popular poem was Mrs. 
Julia Carney. Before her marriage, when 
studying phonography in Boston, she was 
asked to give an impromptu exercise on the 
blackboard. Only ten minutes were allowed, 
but in that time she wrote the first verse of 
the poem to which she gave the title of Little 
Things. It has been a favorite in Sunday 
school exhibitions from that time on, and has 
been recited and sung thousands of times. 
Subsequently she added three more verses. 





Discontented young men, who are unhappy 
because they accumulate money so slowly, 
ought to read the sentiments of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the well-known millionaire, as he 
is reviewing the poverty and hard toil of his 
early life. He says: ‘‘ You know how people 
are all moaning about poverty as being a 
great evil, and it seems to be accepted that if 
people only had money and were rich that 
they would be happy and more useful and get 
more cut of life. There was never a graver 
mistake. As a rule there is more happiness, 
more genuine satisfaction and a truer lifein 
the humble cottages of the poor than in the 
palaces of the rich.” 








To Cook Before 
An Audience 


of bright housewives who 
are noting every step in the 
operation isn’t easy. Be- 
sides, the cooking must be 
perfect. 

Teachers of cookery know 
this and they use only what 
they can depend on every 
time. 

That’s why they all use 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 
__ It never a. 
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* This is the poor man’s fines. 
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“Duluth Imperial” 
Flour 


loaves more in every 


barrel, and the rich man’s because he can’t 
buy better at any price. 
bread. A trial will convince. 


Makes perfect 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour-= 
get another grocer; or send us a postal, and we’ll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: I suppose 
M you are having your holiday-time 
now—at home, if not away from 
home—but as I have not received many va- 
cation letters or pictures from you yet, I 
will tell you about my outing first. It was 
not long nor eventful, but it was pleasant, 
for it took me back into the hill country of 
New England, where to me both nature and 
people are always beautiful and interesting. 
The interest began soon after I had taken 
my train at the Union Station—look up my 
route on your map—in a quartet of happy 
children who sat near me, evidently going 
on their vacation. After a while I went 
back and sat with them, I learned that 
they were from Cambridge and seemed to 
know all our members there. Then [ 
showed them, in The Congregationalist of 
that week, the picture of the Cambridge 
‘¢Captains of Ten.” 
To my surprise the 


It was pleasant to meet Cornerers and 
Corner readers at every turn. At one farm- 
house I saw an old man of ninety-one and 
his grandchildren of proper Corner age! 
At another home was an Iowa reader, at 
another still correspondents from Brooklyn, 
and at last, as I started for the cars—which 
followed the river from the great valley 
below till they actually ran into and under 
the mountain above—who should appear to 
walk with me but Mrs, Kate Upson Clark, 
whose name is so familiar to you in the 
Home Department of our paper. Nor was 
this true in these hill towns alone. In other 
places which I visited, in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, whose boundaries I crossed, I 
found members and readers, young ana old 
—lI had no idea there were so many of us! 
(Nearly everybody asked about D. F. !) 

Now, do you ask what that little old 





oldest boy ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Why, Il 
am one of the Cap- 
tains myself—there 
is my picture, in 
front of Miss ——!”’ 
Was it not curious 
that I should happen 
to show to the boy, 
who was an entire 
stranger, his own 
photograph? 

A hundred miles 
from Boston I left 
the cars and rode 
with an old school 
mate into a beautiful 
mountain town, the 
hills splendid with 
chestnut , blossoms, 
the valleys covered 
over with corn. In 
my boyhood the 
town was famous for 
the finest oxen and 
richest butter in all 
the region rounda- 
bout, although in 
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room, at the other the unfinished place at 
the head of the back stairs where I had my 
writing table—an old chest—my little book- 
case, my ‘cabinet’? and my scrap-books. 
You can see how easy it was to get out of 
the windows and run around on the roof, 
and an older boy who used to live there too, 
and who was with me the other day, showed 
me where, in attempting to go out to the 
end of the shed ridgepole to put up a 
windmill, he rolled off by the chimney and 
broke his arm. I went up the steep stairs 
into the ‘‘ wood-shed chamber” to verify a 
faint remembrance of my earliest childhood 
of pasting up pictures there, and to my de- 
light found, under the dust, beside the little 
window at the end (which the tree hides 
from sight), several cuts from the old spell- 
ing book, ‘Of the Boy that stole Apples,” 
‘“‘The country Maid and her Milk pail” 
and “The Partial 
a Judge.”’ (For further 
information as to 
those pictorial works 
of art consult your 
grandparents!) 

On the bench in 
the “stoop” we 
used to sit and watch 
the thunderstorm in 
the west; from the 
old oaken bucket we 
drank the purest 
water; on the com- 
mon beyond the 
house I played; at 
the brick store op- 
posite I traded the 
walnuts I had gath- 
ered for a ‘*‘ Barlow 
knife’’; back of the 
store was the same 
old rock that my 
playmate and I tried 
to excavate, expect- 
ing to come pres- 
ently upon the heads 
of Chinamen pick- 
ing tea; at the foot 
of the hill was the 





these days of 
‘*creameries”’ and 
farm machinery drawn by horses this is all 
changed. Better still, this town, like so 
many others of the hill country, has sent 
out good men and women to bless the coun 
try and the world, far-away Palestine and 
Persia holding sacred the names of mission- 
aries reared within its borders. After two 
enjoyable days in this grand old town, I 
crossed a river and went (by carriage) up its 
narrow valley. 

On either side were rugged, wooded hills. 
The road by gentle ascent followed the 
winding, rumbling stream, which teams 
could cross here and there, by ford in sum- 
mer, by ice in winter. Between the river 
and the road, for several miles, was a con- 
tinuous row of maples, planted, the venera- 
ble minister told me, through the agency of 
afew good men, long years ago. In front 
of his ‘*‘ manse”’ was a fine group of them, 
“the twelve apostles,” and one extra, ‘St. 
Paul.’”” Another schoolmate of nearly fifty 
years ago appeared to continue the drive. 
Farmhouses, a hamlet, a church, a village, 
nestled among the smaller hills. No won- 
der that the minister of olden time here 
used to say that he expected the millennium 
would begin in such a parish as his! 


house is in the picture? It is the dearest 
house in all the world to me—the home of 
my boyhood! I walked around it the first 
evening after I reached the town, I went 
to say good-by to it and pick a leaf from the 
syringa bush over the front door the morn- 
ing I came away. As it happened to be 
unoccupied just then I borrowed the key 
and visited it again and again, There was 
the iving-room ’’—sitting-room, dining- 
port doin in winter time, kitcuen too. 
There was the ‘‘east room’’—the parlor, 
heated only by a fireplace, and used as 
little as the other was much, There was 
the ‘north room ’’—my father’s room, with 
the book cupboard in the wall and the tall 
drug cupboard in the corner, with its 
shelves for bottles and its rows of drawers 
to hold other medicines—my hand almost 
instinctively opened that which used to 
contain the licorice! In the cellar were 
the closets next to the chimney where my 
mother stored the unnumbered mince pies 
made at Thanksgiving time and the cookies 
of weekly manufacture, the latter so con- 
venient for the pocket when I went to the 
‘‘ further pasture” for the cows! 

At the right-hand window was my bed 


river where wesailed 

our raft, and across 
the bridge the “side hill’’ where we got ttte 
first may flowers, 

But sitting on the bench was lonely 
now! No voice replied in the vacant 
rooms; the well-sweep was gone, and the 
flower-beds in the garden which my mother 
loved; my playmate was far away, immersed 
in the business of a Western city; few of 
the friends of my boyhood could I find, and 
they were not the same I had left forty 
years ago! 

As I sat and thought, I decided to tell 
you this, boys and girls, Make the most of 
these childhood days of yours; be happy 
yourselves, and make others bappy around 
you. What you learn now in home or in 
school you will keep all your lives—learn 
right things and learn them thoroughly. 
What you do now, good things or bad, little 
things as well as large, you will remember 
forever—do what you will be glad to re- 
member when you come back to your homes, 
forty, fifty, sixty years hence! 


Me ED) 


To be more 


Todo more we must be more. 
we must see more of God,—W. R. Nicoll, 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR AUG, 9. 2 Sam. 10: 8-19. 
DAVID’S VICTORIES. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 





“The kingdom of David’’ came to mean for 
Israel all that the nation hoped for. The de- 
vout people expected that it would be estab- 
lished forever and that his descendants would 
rule over it without end. That kingdom is of 
interest to us because it typified and prepared 
the way for the kingdom which Jesus, the 
Son of David, proclaimed, and to which we, 
as his disciples, belong. We have studied in 
previous lessons the internal organization of 
the kingdom of David. We have seen how he 
became king at Hebron of his own tribe of 
Judah, how the other tribes came under his 
sway, how he setup the ark of God in Jeru- 
salem and built his palace there, making it 
the center of the religious and civil life of the 
kingdom. He exercised the offices of prophet, 
priest and king. He made laws and appointed 
leaders. He introduced into the public wor- 
ship an elaborate ritual. He wrote the songs 
for the nation. He brought the life of the 
people around one common center, gave to 
them common interests and united aims. No 
other man stands forth in Jewish history of 
so great importance in preparing the way for 
the everlasting kingdom of God. 

But the extension of the kingdom by con- 
quering the territory of other tribes was not 
less necessary than its thorough internal or- 
ganization. Our lesson gives instances of the 
campaigns which resulted in a kingdom under 
David reaching from the borders of Egypt on 
the south and the Mediterranean Sea on the 
west to the river Euphrates. The study of 
these particular instances brings out no in- 
spiring truth. They should rather be taken 
as illustrations of that great movement which 
gave Israel for atime rank among leading 
nations and which helped to work out the 
idea of the kingdom of God. We may, then, 
profitably study David’s wars as to their: 

1. Motives. David regarded himself as the 
servant of God, called to lead the chosen peo- 
ple to realize God’s promises. Long before 
God had made a covenant with Abraham 
[Gen. 15: 18], promising to give to his de- 
scendants the land which David conquered. 
He must have felt in his wars that he was ful- 
filling a divine purpose. The consciousness 
of it appears in his songs, which became 
popular with all the people. Whoever is con- 
fident that he is executing the will of God is 
brave. Whether the difficulties in his way 
be regiments of armed men or obstacles made 
by poverty, want of friends or of opportunity, 
he will have more than ordinary strength to 
overcome them. Common men and women 
have become heroes and some have made 
themselves remembered by future genera- 
tions simply by their conviction that they are 
appointed by God to doa specific work for him. 
Any one is fortunate who has such a task set 
before him, however hard the task may be. 

But the land to be conquered was not to be 
for Israel’s use alone. The promise which 
lifted the nation above those around it was, 
‘Tn thee shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.”’ David organized his army and di- 
rected his campaigns in the name of God and 
for the world’s good. He foresaw a greater 
kingdom than that over which he reigned. 
Himself only an humble servant in God’s 
hands, he held to the promise that out of his 
loins should spring a ruler before whom the 
nations should bow and who should rule the 
world in righteousness. That great achieve- 
ment, the perfecting of the kingdow of God, 
in which David bore a part, we also may 
share in as followers of the King of kings. 
To conquer the world by the might of truth 
and love is the business of the army of God. 
David did something toward it. We may do 
more, because the great conflict is now far ad- 
vanced, and we may send the message of our 
king to all the nations. 
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2. Its methods. David thoroughly organ- 
ized his army. He had his own bodyguard, 
the 600, mestly foreigners, who fought with 
him in the days when as yet he had no king- 
dom. He had twelve divisions of 25,000 men 
each, and each divided into regiments and 
companies. He had brave officers who had 
won their rank by faithful service and bril- 
liant exploits, and his general-in-chief was his 
own nephew, Joab. When one has a great 
work like David’s to do for God, he has the 
highest incentive to do it well. David em- 
ployed every device and every instrument 
at his command to secure victory. 

He conquered the Philistines who had held 
the rich plain of Sharon and garrisoned their 
capital. He subdued the Moabites on the 
southeast [2 Sam. 8; 1 Chron.18] Then came 
his opportunity to take possession of the 
land of the Ammonites on the east, as our 
lesson describes. With them were allied the 
peoples north of them who occupied Syria as 
far as Damascus. Joab fought both armies at 
once, he leading one division and his brother, 
Abishai, the other. He won a great victory, 
which David followed up by a greater over 
the Syrian hosts, so that his kingdom ex- 
tended, as had been promised, ‘‘ from sea to 
sea, and from the river unto the ends of the 
earth”; that is, from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea and from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean coast. 

It is not necessary to attempt to justify all 
the deeds of David or his officers in these cam- 
paigns. The execution of two-thirds of the 
Moabites who had been captvred would be 
condemned, and justly, by the rules cf mod- 
ern warfare. General Joab, though brave, 
was cruel and treacherous. The record must 
be judged by the standards of that time. But 
the object sought was worthy of’ the children 
of God. They strove to gain it in a spirit of 
loyalty to him; and they stand, in their day, 
worthy examples to those who live ia greater 
light and are called to still larger service. 

3. Its consequences. David turned the 
spoils he won into the treasury of God, to 
beautify his temple and to cultivate worthy 
worship of God. He thus kept down the 
spirit of avarice and made the people realize 
that their mission was an unselfish one. He 
reminded them in speech and song that God 
was their king and himself God’s servant. 
He fostered the conviction that their king- 
dom, won by divine favor giving victory to 
their arms, ever pointed to something better 
for the whole world. David’s victories are 
ours. Jesus Christ, the Son of David, carried 
to greater triumphs the successes which David 
won. In his great name we fight, though not 
now with carnal weapons, against the ene- 
mies of our King. We gain new courage by 
telling over again the stories of those ancient 
battles, and thinking on the prowess of those 
who fought in the name, and for the sake, of 
the Lord of hosts. Our Christian life is a war- 
fare, and it can be accomplished only in the 
spirit of devotion and in the consciousness of 
bearing a great commission which have made 
David the hero of all the ages of Christian 
history. 





What doI find? Generally nothing beyond 
the reprehension of self, the painful detail of 
a miserable heart. Prayer had recourse to for 
two hours at a time, and still no comfort! But 
is this the way to realize God in the heart? Is 
it not likely that an everlasting recurrence to 
self, and to the unprofitableness of the human 
heart, will raise the soul to heavenly exer- 
cises? Would it not be better to fill the 
heart with God, God’s love, God’s deeds, 
God’s mercies, and to eclipse, as it were, our 
own wantings with the grace and bounty 
which is from above? — Samuel Lee. 





Every man has some peculiar train of 
thought which he falls back upon when he is 
alone. This, to a great degree, molds the 
man.—Dugald Stewart. 
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Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











coon WATER = 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL —— 


= CASOLENE ENCINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 





TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE _» 
e____ ENGINES. 


2 TO75H.P. 
For Pumping or Power, 





Send for Catalogues. 





We have every facility for putting in complete 
WATER SUPPLY and POWER OUTFITS, 
and will submit estimates upon application, 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
IAN MACLAREN IN A NEW LITERARY 
ROLE. 


When a writer exceptionally successful in 
one branch of literature undertakes an en- 
tirely different form of composition, the 
reading public is first of all curious to know 
whether in the new field he will enhance or 
impair his reputation as an author. So 
when Ian Maclaren, one of the greatest 
story writers of the century, sends forth in 
The Mind of the Master a distinctively re- 
ligious if not formally theological work our 
first query is whether it is as good of its 
kind as our cherished Bonnie Brier Bush, 

Yet it must be remembered that John 
Watson existed long before his literary 
double, Ian Maclaren, moved to tears and to 
smiles thousands of men and women on 
both sides the Atlantic, and that as a 
preacher and teacher in one of Liverpool’s 
most prominent pulpits he has for years 
been stating and enforcing Christian truth 
in some such fashion as it is set forth on 
the pages of The Mind of the Master. 
Moreover, since his fame as a story writer 
was established, and along with his more re- 
cent and current production of longer or 
shorter pieces of fiction, he has been writing 
articles, many of which The Congregational- 
ist has published, designed to foster right 
thinking on supreme themes and larger 
and better living. Some of these have been 
collected in a little volume called The 
Upper Room, reviewed by us about six 
months ago and which we now as then pro- 
nounce an uncommonly good devotional 
book. 

The Mind of the Master is a distinct ad- 
vance, however, as respects size, continuity, 
tone and teaching. Dr. Watson has evi- 
dently intended that this handsome volume 
of nearly 350 pages should go out as repre- 
sentative of his mature and measurably 
systematized thought on subjects that are 
engaging the attention of Christian thinkers 
the world over. Without being polemical 
the book has the savor of controversy. A 
plea for the widest tolerance, it is neverthe- 
less at points rigidly dogmatic. Permeated 
with the same good feeling that continually 
bubbles over in the Brier Bush stories, it is 
at once a protest and a challenge, a protest 
against what he considers false and ex- 
clusive in institutional and conventional 
Christianity, a challenge to a fresh and 
earnest grapple with the words of Jesus not 
only to establish their paramount authority 
but to discover their real meaning and to 
apply them to life. 

Viewed as a literary production the book 
will not disappoint those who have been 
charmed with Dr. Watson’s previous writ- 
ings. The same power of clear and force- 
ful statement is evident. The striking an- 
titheses whose frequent use is a weakness 
when we come to pass judgment upon the 
teaching of the book nevertheless make 
every page interesting reading. The style 
is every now and then seasoned with a rural 
tang, as when he says: ‘“‘Some one dis- 
covers that the water of life is clearer and 
sweeter from the spring than from the cis- 
tern and shows the grass-grown path to the 
spring.” Dr. Watson’s wonderful gift of 
paraphrasing appears at its best on page 55 
in his translation of the Beatitudes. The 
volume also gives continual evidence of his 
wide range of knowledge and of his easy, 
comprehensive and in the main accurate 
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grasp of other systems and departments of 
thought than that in which he has been es- 
pecially trained. He is thus able to enrich 
his book with illustrations drawn from a 
great variety of sources and one lays it 
down with a pleasing sense of having had 
personal intercourse with a man of unusual 
culture. The humor is less pronounced 
than we expected to find it but it lurks in 
the background of not a few sentences, par- 
ticularly in antithetical statements like this: 
‘Before and since Adam’s day people have 
been invited to hold an inquest on the sin 
of Adam and have discharged this function 
with keen intellectual interest. It was 
Jesus who made sin of even date and in- 
vited every hearer to see the tragedy of 
Eden in his own experience.” 

Dr. Watson’s point of view, which has de- 
termined the title of the book, is clearly set 
forth in the first three chapters, whose 
headings, respectively, are: Jesus Our Su- 
preme Teacher, The Development of Truth, 
and the Sovereignty of Character. He goes 
on thence to interpret what he thinks to be 
the Mind of the Master with regard to faith, 
immortality, sin, suffering, fatherhood and 
kindred great themes. The chapter De- 
votion to a Person the Dynamic of Religion, 
and the chapter Judgment according to 
Type, will best satisfy the common Christian 
consciousness and arouse the least dissent, 
while the chapter The Kingdom of God, 
where, as Dr. Denney in his review in the 
British Weekly has well shown, Dr. Wat- 
son arrays Jesus and Paulin unjustifiable 
antagonism, is the least satisfactory and 
convincing chapter of the book. 

The author’s basal thought permeates 
the entire book, but may be grasped at 
close range in twoor three passages like 
the following. 

The religion of Protestants, or let us say 
Christians, is not the Bible in all its parts, 
but, first of all, that portion which is its soul, 
by which the teaching of prophets and apos- 
tles must be judged—the very words of Jesus. 

Among all the creeds of Christendom the 
only one which has the authority of Christ 
himself is the Sermon on the Mount, 

When any one writes as if St. Paul were in 
the matter of teaching not only the equal of 
Jesus but also his superior—giving to the 
world more eg acces truth than the gospels— 
he has surely somewhat failed in reverence 
for the Master. 

What has to be laid down in the strongest 
terms and held in perpetual remembrance is 
that Jesus gave in substance final truth, and 
that no one apostle or saint could or did add 
anything to the original deposit, however 
much he might expound or enforce it. 

It is here that we probe to the heart of 
the question at issue today among the think- 
ers of Protestant Christendom. It is true 
that this volume is not meant to be a trea- 
tise on systematic theology. Dr. Watson’s 
ruling desire, as we apprehend it, has been 
to grasp and declare with all the literary 
skil) of which he is the possessor the men- 
tal attitude and the inmost passionate con- 
victions of Jesus respecting those mighty 
concerns of the soul upon which men will 
never cease to think, and in regard to which 
they will not fail to think with ever increus- 
ing clearness and satisfaction in proportion 
as Christ, in, fulfillment of his own prom- 
ise, gives his disciples the guiding spirit of 
truth. In this undertaking Dr. Watson has 
scored a more than ordinary success. But 
he cannot escape the criticism of those who 
dissect every book to find its fundamental 
conception of truth. Judged by this test 
the book fails at many points to carry 
assent, Dr. Watson is at odds with scho- 
lastic theologians, and hurls his lance against 
many false and hurtful religious notions 
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which have somehow or other become im- 
bedded in the popular Christian conscivus- 
ness of past generations and of the genera- 
tion that is now in middle or advanced life, 
but which we do not think have any large 
place in the thought of our younger Chris- 
tian men and women. But, sympathizing 
with his endeavor to represent Christianity 
as a sane, reasonable, attractive and uni- 
versal religion, we question whether he has 
not drawn a contrast between the parts of 
the New Testament too sharp and too un- 
warranted to stand the test of unprejudiced 
and thorough scholarship, It was not neces- 
sary to do this in order to emphasize his 
point. A vast religious public on both sides 
the sea has already swallowed eagerly, and 
with relish, in the Bonnie Brier Bush and 
The Days of Auld Lang Syne, most of the 
ideas of the Christian religion which con- 
stitute the staple thoughts of The Mind of 
the Master; but not until it lays hold of 
this later book will it realize just how much 
heresy it has absorbed through the shrewd 
observations of Drumsheugh, Hillocks, 
Burnbrae and others in that notable circle 
of Drumtochty wise men, as weil as through 
the skillful portrayal of Lachlan Campbell’s 
transformation and of Dr. Maclure’s unself- 
ish but unlabeled Christianity. At the same 
time The Mind of the Master is sure to 
prove one of the most influential and event- 
ually one of the most helpful books of the 
year, for Christ’s gospel is in it from cover 
to cover. [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.] 


BIBLICAL STUDY, 


In the Modern Readers’ Bible we have 
Deuteronomy. Professor Moulton takes oc- 
casion in his introduction to this battle- 
ground of the critics to call attention ex- 
plicitly to the purely literary purpose of 
the whole series. His introduction is an 
explanation and appreciation not a criti- 
cism, and certainly no one after reading it 
can fail to share the editor’s enthusiasm 
for the high literary quality of these fare- 
well orations of Moses. The usefulness 
and value of this series is well shown in 
the skillful editing and helpful presenta- 
tion of this particular book of the Bible. 
[Macmillan & Co. 50 cents.] 

Volume V. of The Lutheran Commentary, 
edited by Henry Eyster Jacobs, contains 
Annotations on the Gospel According to St. 
John, by Prof. A. Spaeth, D.D., of the 
Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia. The ne- 
cessity of the case has compelled a some- 
what more scholarly treatment of the ma- 
terial than in the previous volumes, and 
Professor Spaeth has handled the question 
of authorship somewhat at length. The 
commentary is helpful, and brief enough to 
be within the limits of lay study and busy 
lives. The style is simple and the spirit 
devotional. There is a useful synopsis of 
the gospel, the print is clear and the paper 
good. [Christian Literature Co. $2.00.] 


BIOGRAPHY, 


It seems to us clumsy editing which con- 
ceals under the title of The Way of Faith 
Illustrated such a book as the Autobiogra- 
phy of Hii Yong Mi. The way of faith may 
have illustrations of many sorts and from 
many quarters, but the story, in his own 
words, of a Chinese Christian who was a 
preacher, pastor, presiding elder and trusted 
adviser in the early years of the missions is 
a rarer and much more significant thing. 
The striking family group of the frontis- 
piece prepares us to find an interesting 
story and we are not disappointed. Any 
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one who wishes to make the acquaintance 
of atrue and faithful Christian gentleman 
and to learn how real the trials and bless- 
ings of faith can be to a brother of foreign 
blood may have the opportunity in these 
pages. Itis a merit that the narrative has 
been left in such a form as to be true to the 
original. We can see into the very heart of 
a godly man, and compare his impressions 
and ‘exercises’? with those which are fa- 
miliar to us in the journals of men of his 
type like Payson and Taylor in America, 
The book is of interest also as testimony to 
the Chinese view of religion, and especially 
as confirming the abundant testimony on 
the subject of the manifestation of evil spir- 
its in China and their dread of Christ and 
Christians, [Eaton & Mains. $1.00.] 
Twenty five Years a Parson in the Wild 
West, by Rev. John Brown. Mr. Brown 
has made a very readable book of autobio- 
graphical material, with vivid pictures of 
the West in earlier years, in an experience 
which extended from California to Texas. 
We wish he had dropped the mask of ‘‘ Par- 
son Ralph Riley” altogether, both because 
it suggests that there are some invented or 
exaggerated elements in the book, and be- 
cause we think there would have been less 
temptation to the occasional indulgence in 
weak or aged witticisms and extravagance 
of diction in a strictly autobiographical 
narrative. The swift passing of the phase 
of national life depicted here makes every 
sincere narrative of personal participation 
in it of value, and Mr. Brown’s book will 
have a place as material for history as well 
as because it is a readable narrative of fron- 
tier adventure and experience. [For sale 
by the Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. $1.00.] 
STORIES. 


The Quicksands of Pactolus, by Horace 
Annesley Vachell, contains an interesting 
picture of life in California which attracted 
much favorable notice when published 
serially in The Overland Monthly. Promi- 
nent San Fiancisco people are drawn in a 
manner easily recognizable, and the pecul- 
iarities of life in the far West are forcibly 
presented, nor is the moral of the perils to 
conscience and to love of the struggle for 
wealth omitted from the suggestions of the 
book. [Henry Holt & Co. $1.00.] 

The Truth Tellers, by John Strange 
Winter, gives an amusing account of the 
trials of a London society woman who found 
herself sole guardian of her dead brother’s 
five children. Having been brought up to 
tell ‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,’ they proved exceedingly 
inconvenient members of the household, and 
their naive and fearless remarks made them 
a terror to their aunt and many of her 
friends. The younger girls unwittingly 
interfere in the love affairs of the older 
sister, but straighten them out in the end, 
and the whole tale is bright and entertaining. 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.] 

A Venetian June, of course, means love- 
making, and Anna Fuller has told the story 
most charmingly, leaving just enough to be 
surmised atthe end. Her previous successes 
in books with an American background 
have prepared us for the delicate character 
sketching and interesting study of life which 
are all the more attractive in picturesque 
Venice. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.] 

Scotch stories stand high in popular favor 
just at present, and readers will find The 
Starling, by Norman McLeod, full of quaint 
conversations and pathetic incidents. The 
strictness of old Scotch Presbyterianism is 
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shown off in the way in which an earnest, 
God-fearing elder is cast out of office and 
shunned by the community simply because 
he will not kill his dead child’s pet star- 
ling, which had been taught to utter a few 
harmless sentences. [Joseph Knight Co. 
75 cents. ] 

Other volumes in the previously noticed 
series of Stories by English Authors are 
Africa, in which A. Conan Doyle and 
H. Rider Haggard are naturally at the 
front, and Italy, with James Payne’s well- 
known story, A Faithful Retainer, followed 
by selections from Anthony Trollope, Lau- 
rence Oliphant, W. E. Norris and A. Mary 
F, Robinson. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 75 


cents each. | 
; MISCELLANEOUS. 


Echoes, by Howard J. Truman. This 
book has an unfortunate title. Verse is 
art original and masterful by strength or 
beauty, or it is nothing. Mr. Truman has 
underrated his verse, which shows no evi- 
dence of mere imitation though it nowhere 
rises to the hight of mastery which compels 
us to read and to remember. If it is worth 
while for him to write poetry at all he must 
remember that it is the most difficult and 
exacting of the arts, and will demand much 
more practice and self-dedication than he 
has given to these efforts, and even so he 
may fail to achieve permanent results, so 
rare is the ultimate gift of song. [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00] 

In the way of reprints we have Mark 
Twain’s The Prince and the Pauper in the 
new and elegant edition of his works. 
[Harper & Bros, $1.75.]——From the same 
publishers comes Thomas Hardy’s Wessex 
Tales, a number of short stories with an 
etching and map of the imaginative Wessex 
of the novelist’s stories. [$1.50.]——The is- 
sue of the Christmas Stories completes the 
series of the works of Dickens published by 
the Macmillan Company. It is a complete 
edition in single volumes well printed on 
good paper and at a moderate price, and its 
publishers are to be congratulated on its 
rounded out sncecess. [Macmillan & Co. 
20 vols. $1.00 each. ] 


NOTES. 

— The August number of Scribner’sis a 
short story number and is to have an elabo- 
rate cover in colors. 

—— Inthe August McClure’s Magazine Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps has much of interest to 
tell about the best days of Boston as a lit- 
erary center. 

— Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, says the 
Critic, has imported from Europe what is con- 
sidered to be the most valuable library on 
forestry in the world for his Biltmore estate. 


— John Wesley Harper, who died last 
week, belonged to the second generation of 
the owners of the famous American publish- 
ing house. He was well known in literary 
and church circles in New York. 


—— The Harvard University summer school 
is a success this year, having nearly 700 in at- 
tendance. Many of them are teachers and 
the courses are arranged with special refer- 
ence to being helpful to their work. 

— The death of Charles Dickens—who 
signed himself ‘‘ Charles Dickens the younger” 
—recalls the death of his distinguished fa- 
ther twenty-six years ago. The son was a 
man of business first and then an editor, and 
proved himself a friend of America, where he 
was welcome as a reader of scenes from his 
father’s works. 

— The Burns centenary was celebrated 
in Boston by a largely attended meeting in 
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Tremont Temple presided over by the gov. 
ernor of the commonwealth and addressed by 
Edward Everett Hale. No poet wins such 
spontaneous and widespread interest as the 
poet of the Cottar’s Saturday Night, of Tam 
O’ Shanter and of Mary Morrison. 


—— The conclusion of a service of ha'f a 
century in one parish is itself a rare and re- 
markable event, but when it is accompanied 
by the universal respect and love of a whole 
city itis worthy of even sucha celebration 
and literary monument as was given to 
Rev. Sylvester Malone on the occasion of his 
fiftieth anniversary as pastor of the Roman 
Catholic parish of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., two years ago. The Brook- 
lyn Eagle said of him at that time, ‘‘ The 
fame he has and the love he holds are the 
best moral possession which the Catholic 
Church has in this diocese.’”’ The memorial 
volume, a copy of which we hereby acknowl- 
edge with thanks and which we have read 
with pleasure, is a fitting monument of an oc- 
casion in which all the notable people of the 
city, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, 
were glad to have a part. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
we ¥ GERALD. By Maria Louise Pool. pp. 339. 
50 


Love Is ASPIRIT. By Julian Hawthorne. pp 200. 
5 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. By Mark Twain. pp. 
465, $175. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Profs. A. W. Phillips, 
Ph. D., and Irving Fisher, Ph.D. pp. 540. $1.75. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
ADONIRAM JUDSON GORDON. By E.B.Gordon. pp. 
386. $1.50. 
HEATHER FROM THE BRAE. By David Lyall. pp. 
214. 75 cents. 
STUDIES OF THE MAN CHRIST JESUS. By R. E. 
Speer. pp. 249. 75 cents. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
FROM WHOSE BOURNE. By Robert Barr. pp. 210. 
75 cents. 
A MASTER OF FORTUNE. Ky Julian Sturgis. pp. 
192. 75 cents. 
THE FLAW IN THE MARBLE. Illustrated by H. C. 
Edwards. pp. 240. 75 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND. By Sir John Lub- 
bock. pp.371l. $150. 
BIBLICAL IpyLs. Edited by Prof. R. G. Moulton, 
Ph.D. pp. 146. 50 cents. 
Stone & Kimball. New York. 
TOE ISLAND OF Dk. MOREAU. By H.G. Wells. pp. 
249. $1.25. 
SOME CORRESPONDENCE AND SIX CONVERSATIONS, 
By Clyde Fitch. pp.150. $1.00. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
THE SANCTUARY OF SUFFERING. By Eleanor Tree. 
pp. 371. $2.00. 
Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARMY. By F.S. Giles. pp. 173. 
$1.25. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication Philadelphia. 
LAWS KELATING TO RELIGIOUS CORPORATIONS. By 
W.H. Roberts, LL.D. pp. 591. $3.00. 
BIBLICAL Epocnus. By Rev. Burdett Hart, D. D. 
po. 224. $1.00. 
AS QUEER AS SHE COULD BE. By Jessie E. Wright. 
pp. 255. $1 25. 
NEW TEsTAM®NT CONVERSIONS. By Rev. W. C. 
Roberts, D. D. pp.176. 75 cents. 
THE MANIFOLD MINISTRY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
By Rev. A. W. Pitzer, D. D. pp.62. 25 cents. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PSALTER. Arranged by Rev. 
Messrs, L. F. Benson and E. R. Craven, D.D. pp. 
109. 30 cents. 
American Baptist Publication Society. Phila- 
delphia, 
SAXENHURST. By D.C. Eddy,D.D. pp. 440. $1.50. 
H.S. Stone & Co. Chicago. 
CHECKERS. By H.M. Blossom,Jr. pp. 239. $1.25. 
PROSE FANCIES. Second Series. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. pp.201. $1.25. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NICENE THE- 
OLOGY. By Prof.H.M.Scott,D.D. pp.390. $1.50, 


PAPER COVERS. 


International Committee ofY.M.C.A.’s New York. 

THIRTY STUDIES IN JEREMIAH. By W. W. White. 
pp. 107. 15 cents. 

STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF PAUL. By W. H. Sallmon. 
pp. 72. 15 cents. 

Merriam Co. New York. 

A DAUGHTER OF CUBA. By Helen M. Bowen. pp. 
334. 50 cents. 

American and Continental Sanitas Co. New York. 

How To DISINFEOT. By C.T.Kingzett, F.C.S pp. 
96. 10 cents. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 

DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY AND HUMAN FREEDOM. By 
Rev. J.T. Duffield, LL.D. pp.20. 15 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


June. PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

July. NINETEENTH CBNTURY.— FORTNIGHTLY. — 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 
—CHAP-BOOK. 

August. PALL MALL.—WuAT TO EAT.—CASSELL’S. 
—FRANK LESLIk’s. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congrégurions! House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 12] Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

egational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Kriss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Churech and oe ae ang Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
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D. D., Secretary; H. Pinneo, asurer, 59 Bible 
House, New rk; Rev. George Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOcIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christfan schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 1) Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field enna 9 E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and: foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each chureh one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. a Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form ofa peguast: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pe supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIKTY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A.M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
7 Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regationa! House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

ags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queatn to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of said society.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 
Uv. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

The flexibility of Congregationalism as to 
what it considers non-essential is illustrated 
by a baptismal service described in our New 
York letter in which three distinct forms of 
administering the sacrament were used. Wel- 
come, then, homeopathists, allopathists and 
hydropathists as well! Our denominational 
arms are open wide enough to embrace you 
all. 

It is a matter of pleasure to us that we can 
present the likeness of one whose long life 
has been so loyaliy spent in the ranks of Con- 
gregationalism. Over fifty years in the pul- 
pit is a record which cannot be claimed by 
more than five or six of our Massachusetts 
ministers in service today. 

Those adherents in Connecticut are just as 
welcome as members of our churches by 
choice as if they had become so by birth. 
Whatever law they are bound by in their own 
land can hardly be supposed to direct them 
here. 

A suggestion for increasing the attendance 
at church services is found in a New Hamp- 
shire item, and is well worth consideration 
and imitation in other country places. 

The six years’ record of that Indiana pastor 
and people whose neat edifice is pictured here- 
with would do honor to a much longer period 
of activity. 

Lowell ought soon to see an improvement 
in its Sunday keeping. Such united action to 
that end should avail much. 


The Congregationalist 


Several large individual subscriptions noted 
this week encourage the recipient churches in 
different sections of the country. 





THE CROWNING SUCCESS OF SIX YEARS. 

It is an occasion of gratitude to God when, 
in a growing Western city, a church of the 
Pilgrim idea develops—one which is spiritual 
in tone, evangelistic and aggressive in pur- 
pose and method, and which exhibits a strong 
tendency to make itself felt in civic and so- 
cial reforms. These qualities mark the life 
of Plymouth Congregational Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to an unusual degree. 

A largely attended reception was given by 
the church, July 13, on the sixth anniversary 
of the present pastorate and the fifteenth of 
the ministry of Rev. J. S. Ainslie. During 
these years pastor and people have labored 
with faith, zeal and harmony. The large suc- 
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gregational enterprise at Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
He contributes liberally from his own salary 
to advance every church department. He 
presents from the pulpit the work of each of 
our national benevolent societies and solicits 
special contributions. The benevolences have 
risen to $480 the past year. A Union Mis- 
sionary Society, composed of both sexes, is 
active and efficient. 

Meanwhile the social and institutional fea- 
tures of the open church are being developed. 
Kindergarten and Chautauqua work and the 
various societies for young people are in ac- 
tive progress. ‘‘ We need,’’ says Mr. Ainslie, 
‘a better applied Christianity. Its social 
aspects must come to the front. We must 
sharply define and enforce our duties to our 
fellowmen. The Golden Rule must be trans- 
lated into business conduct. We need to have 
religion applied to the needs of the age, not 
new doctrine but better methods, seeking the 
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FORT WAYNE CHURCH, INDIANA. 


cess which has attended their united efforts 
has been an inspiration in the denominational 
life in the State. 

In 1890 seventy resident Congregationalists 
were united in covenant, with the only prop- 
erty, a small frame building, standing upona 
leased lot in a non-central location, and after- 
wards selling for $800. Through the efforts 
of the C. H. M.S., Mr. Ainslie was called to 
the difficult task of leadership. After five 
years the church became self-supporting, hav- 
ing in the meantime secured a central prop- 
erty, erected at a cost of $30,000, largely paid 
for. The present membership is 400, showing 
an average annual net increase of fifty-five; 
245 have come upon confession. The large 
proportion of men is unusual and significant, 
the present male membership exceeding that 
of any Congregational church in Indiana, A 
second church bas also been organized and 
conveniently housed in the south part of the 
city. 

The homelike and inviting church edifice 
occupies the corner of Jefferson and Harrison 
Streets. It is spacious and arranged for the 
varied uses of a modern edifice. It seats 600 
persons, and the caracity can be doubled by 
throwing open the adjoining spaces. It is an 
embodiment of the spirit of usefulness rather 
than that of display. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Ainslie isa 
pastor of executive and pulpit ability. He is 
not yet forty years old, and is a man of energy 
and is always armed with a well-defined pro- 
gram. His previous career, after graduating 
at Cornell and studying at Yale, was a pas- 
torate of nine years with a successful Con- 





transformation of society and its reorganiza- 
tion upon Christian ideals.’ 

Fort Wayne is a city of consequence in 
northern Indiana. The population is 40,000. 
It is delightfully situated on the Maumee 
River and its affluents. Historically it was 
‘*Kekionga”’ of the French occupation and 
‘*Fort Miamis” of the later English occupa- 
tion. General Wayne, in his victorious con- 
test of a century ago, left his name in evi- 
dence. Since the early mixed settlement of 
French and Indians the Catholic Church has 
dominated a large portion of the population. 
Later immigration established a strong center 
of high church Lutheranism. It is the seat of 
Concordia Seminary, and is a city of costly 
and ornate Catholic and Lutheran churches. 
The H. M.S. sent Rev. C. E. Furnam there in 
1829, and in 1831 his successor, Rev. James 
Chute, organized the First Church (Presby- 
terian). In 1844 Henry Ward Beecher, then 
of Indianapolis, went on horseback to Fort 
Wayne and assisted in starting the second 
church, which was of the ‘new school.’’ 
Rev. Charles Beecher was its first pastor. In 
1870 Plymouth had its small beginning, a por- 
tion of its twenty-five members withdrawing 
from the second church (Presbyterian). Con- 
ditions averse to Congregationalism conspired 
to make the progress of the work slow for 
two decades. But faith and self-sacrifice con- 
quered, and good foundations were laid in 
those early years. 

The church was beautifully deccrated for 
the reception, and the refreshments were 
ample in the dining-room. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society did splendid service in this as on all 
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other occasions. An orchestra furnished mu- 
sic. The last address was by the pastor and 
fitly closed the exercises. B. D. ©. 


HONORS WELL WON AND WELL WORN. 

To have reached the eightieth milestone in 
life’s journey with mental and physical pow- 
ers unabated, and to have served not only 
faithfully and successfully, but brilliantly, as 
a preacher of the Word for fifty-one consecu- 
tive years, is a record rarely attained, and, 
when found, deserves more than a passing 
notice. Such a life is that of Rev. Daniel 
March, D.D., pastor emeritus of the First 
Church of Woburn, Mass., which was founded 
in 1642, and of which Rev. Doremus Scudder 
is pastor. 

The recent celebration by this venerable 
society of the eightieth anniversary of Dr. 
March’s natal day—an occasion in which all 
denominations and the city itself joined—sug- 
gests placing on record the more salient fea- 
tures of his exceptionally long life and term 











REV. DANIEL MARCH, D. D. 


of pastoral service. He was born in the town 
of Millbury, Mase., July 21, 1816. The public 
schools and the local academy furnished his 
preparatory education; then he entered Yale 
College and was graduated in 1840. After a 
period of service as a teacher he was ordained 
to his first pastorate in Cheshire, Ct., in 1845. 
He was afterwards settled in Nashua, N. H., 
and Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1856 he was called to 
the Woburn church and remained there for 
six years. Then followed fourteen years of 
pastoral work in Philadelphia. In 1876 he re- 
turned to Woburn and supplied his former 
pulpit until 1879, when he was again installed 
over the church and has since remained with 
it. In each of these fields of labor his work 
has been singularly blessed. One year ago 
the rank of pastor emeritus was conferred 
upon him. That more than half of his ministry 
has been in Woburn eliminated any denomi- 
national aspect from the celebration. 

The occasion was a generous outpouring of 
affection from a loving people and a grateful 
and appreciative community, and voiced the 
deep-seated and sincere esteem in which this 
talented preacher, this earnest Christian man 
and model citizen is held by those who have 
felt the impress of his teachings, buttressed, 
as they have ever been, by a consistent Chris- 
tian life. More than a thousand friends gath- 
ered to greet him, the great auditorium of the 
church was bright with foliage and blossoms, 
music lent its harmony, and oratory—civic, 
official and clerical—wove its garland of con- 
gratulatory and well-deserved praise, while a 
troop of eighty children, rose-laden their 
faces all aglow with love for their spiritual 
father, deposited before him their tribute of 
pure white blossoms. 

Dr. March is to be congratulated upon his 
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sustained vitality and his extended life of use- 
fulness, and the church at Woburn receives 
felicitations as well, upon its good fortune in 
retaining, for so many years, the great ability 
and potent influence for good that marks the 
character of its pastor emeritus. In this good 
fortune Woburn must admit as sharing part- 
ners the Congregational brotherhood all over 
the land, for Dr. March is a wide-horizoned 
man. Not only has he performed in a mas- 
terly manner the arduous and ever-widening 
duties of the pastorate, but he has found time 
for extensive travels in the Holy Land and 
the mission world, and his numerous books 
preserve for us in a charmingly clear and 
graphic style his keen observations and in- 
telligent impressions. While we rejoice with 
Woburn in its fortunate possession, in a still 
larger and wider sense we congratulate the 
church universal and the world of Christian 
men and women, for we recognize their in- 
debtedness to this holy man, and feel grateful 
for the fruitage of these well-filled, well-lived 
fourscore years, rich in their example of sim- 
ple faith and gentle dignity. 


ALL AROUND NEW YORK STATE. 

All who are familiar with the history of 
Plymouth Church, Rochester, for the past 
twenty years will feel a deep interest in the 
recently begun pastorate of Rev. W. F. Kettle, 
succeeding Rev. Myron Adams who died at 
the close of last year. Mr. Kettle supplied 
the church at the time of the meeting of 
the National Council at Syracuse, to which 
he was a delegate, and was surprised to 
receive in a short time a hearty invitation to 
permanent charge. The work beguu Jan. 1, 
1896, progresses most happily. Under the 
ordinary ministrations the congregations have 
steadily increased and fourteen have been 
added to the church. A strong C. E. Society 
has been set in operation, a men’s Sunday 
evening league and a bicycle club, for which 
sheds have been arranged. Children’s Day 
and Easter Sunday were appropriately ob- 
served. In addition to its offerings for local 
charities the church has remembered the 
American Board, the American Missionary 
Association and the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, and, after being practically 
disconnected with the denomination for many 
years, has been represented at local associ- 
ations and at the State association, which 
it has invited for 1897. Among other gratifying 
signs of its restoration to former relations 
many of the prominent pastors in other de- 
nominations have exchanged with Mr. Kettle, 
in recognition of the new order of things. 
Plymouth of Rochester was once among the 
strategic points of our denomination in the 
State and the former prestige and helpfulness 
may yet be recovered. Mr. Kettle has been 
but eleven years in the ministry and came to 
this charge from Elburn, I1l. 

The Poughkeepsie church is greatly enjoy- 
ing the services of Rev. W. H. Hopkins, who 
was settled among them about nine months 
ago, succeeding Rev. Wayland Spaulding. 
Mr. Hopkins is a graduate of the University 
of Vermont and of Union Seminary. After 
preaching for a while at Woodbridge, N. J., 
he was obliged to go to Florida on account of 
his wife’s health, where he served a Presbyte- 
rian church io Jacksonville. His custom is 
to speak entirely without notes, but from 
carefully prepared materials. He has a five- 
minute talk for the children at the morning 
service and is in all the movements among 
the young people. It is specially gratifying 
that this strong church, after the many years 
of Mr. Spaulding’s able pastorate, should be 
united and happy in the new relations. 

From the Hudson River it is a far cry to 
Jamestown on the extreme western borders, 
close to the Ohio line. With the new year 
there came to the First Church there Rev. 
A. L. Smalley, from the Pilgrim Church of 
Chicago. He is not a stranger to the State. 
About ten years ago he left the ministry of 
the Methodist Church to take charge of Pil- 
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grim Church of Buffalo, thence going to Ot- 
tumwa, IIl., and thence to Chicago. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary preparation for his life 
work he studied in the law department at 
Ann Arbor and has made several trips abroad. 
He has remarkable gifts as a public speaker, 
being rather quiet, with evidence of reserved 
powers, speaking without notes in a crisp, 
clear style. While a progressive orthodox 
man he is in no degree sensational and he 
enters heartily into local, especially educa- 
tional, interests. 

One of the oldest and strongest churches in 
the State is that at Norwich, where for five 
years Rey. W. H. Scudder has been the pas- 
tor. His departure for Tacoma leaves a large 
vacancy. He possesses the untiring earnest- 
ness and versatility of his race and has been a 
leader among our pastors in his section of 
New York. From 600 to 800 calls a year have 
kept him in close touch with the firesides of 
the people, who feel deeply attached to him 
and regret hisdeparture. The terrible calam- 
ity by which, about a year ago, his home was 
burned and two lovely children were victims 
to the flames has created a bond of unusual 
tenderness between himself and the people of 
the community. Mrs. Scudder has made her- 
self felt in all the work and will be missed by 
the women of the churches of New York in 
their missionary organizations. Under this 
pastorate the Blakeslee system of Sunday 
school lessons and the Harper courses of Bible 
reading have been adopted and the Young 
Mens’ Club and the Endeavor Societies have 
flourished. The Tacoma church and the 
young State of Washington are to be felici- 
tated upon securing so efficient and hearty a 
worker as now goes to them. 

Essex County is an immense mountainous 
region where our eleven churches, far be- 
tween, keep the watch-fires burning in sight 
of one another. At the recent meeting 
of the association at old Ticonderoga all the 
ministers of the association were present and 
a plan was adopted of holding bi-monthly 
ministerial meetings resembling those held in 
Massachusetts. The theme of the meeting was 
Greater Fellowship among the Churches and 
Denominational Loyalty. Among recently es- 
tablished pastorates are those of Rev. G. C. De- 
mott of Ticonderoga, Rev. P. N. Moore of 
Willsboro and Rev. Edward J. Abbott of Wad- 
hams Mills. With the month of July Rev. 
H. G. Depfer and Rev. Henry Lewis begin 
work at Moriah and Schroon Lake, respect- 
ively. The Ticonderoga church enjoys the 
active help of Mr. and Mrs Joseph Cook dur- 
ing the six months of their residence there, 
Mr. Cook lecturing occasionally for the bene- 
fit of the church and Mrs. Cook being the 
president of the women’s missionary organi- 
zation. Mr. Demott is a recent graduate of 
Bowdoin College and Bangor Seminary and 
is now in his first charge, which he assumed 
in October, 1894, since which time sixty-four 
have been added to the church. Mr. Lewis of 
Schroon Lakeis a recent graduate from the Uni- 
versity of New York and of Union Seminary 
and has been a member of Dr. Virgin’s church. 

Thus our rural churches are being ably 
manned, and but few fields in the State are 
without some pastoral care. Much of the 
work of the State Home Missionary Society 
has been given to restoring waste places and 
pleasant paths to dwell in. One of the most 
striking of these resurrections is at Lincklaen, 
Chenango County, where early in the century 
a Congregational church was established, 
which flourished for a long time and some- 
where in the thirties, like a multitude of oth- 
ers, passed under the control of the presby- 
tery. In 1859 it was reorganized on the 
original pattern, and about that time the 
brothers, Lucien and Dever Warner of New 
York, were members of it. In 1883, there 
having been many removals and deaths, serv- 
ices were discontinued and the Methodists 
took the field. About a year ago Secretary 
Curtis passing through the town saw the old 
church deserted, and learned that a few Con- 
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gregationalists still remained who might en- 
joy occasional services. A student who was 
supplying at North Pitcher, several miles off, 
began Sunday afternoon meetings, which were 
greatly enjoyed and aroused a new interest 
in Christian work. 

After a few months, in March of this year, 
a singular thing occurred in ecclesiastical 
history. The Methodist minister proposed a 
popular vote by the citizens as to their 
preference in denominations, the result show- 
ing that fifty-four voted for a Congrega- 
tional, twenty-one for a Baptist and one fora 
Methodist organization. At this juncture our 
pastor at Pitcher, Rev. D. W. Bull, on request 
of the people, held two weeks continuous 
evangelistic meetings, and on May 17 the 
ancient ‘First Congregational Church of 
Lincklaen ” was revived, twenty-six members 
uniting, fourteen from the old churches and 
twelve on confession of faith. Rev. Lemuel 
Jones assisted in the reorganization and re- 
ceived several between the ages of seventy 
and eighty-two. To show how we can adapt 
ourselves to circumstances he baptized seven 
by immersion in a brook, six by sprinkling 
and one by ‘‘ pouring.’”’ A constitution suita- 
ble to the case and the original articles of 
faith were adopted and now the old building 
is to be renewed or another structure erected. 

Nestled in the heart of the lovely Honeoye 
Valley, south of the city of Rochester, is the 
town of the same name, Honeoye, where for 
thirty-four years there has been but one Con- 
gregational pastor, Rev. 8S. M. Day, who now 
lays down his work to enjoy a well-earned 
rest among his own people. The story of his 
pastorate deserves a much larger setting 
than my limits allow, for it is a most inter- 
esting object lesson in the cumulative power 
of a faithful country pastorate. Just where 
many are weakest Mr. Day has shown his 
power. He was a native and to the manner 
born, his father having been pastor in the 
same township for twelve years. His per- 
sonal characteristics entered very largely into 
the rich fruitfulness of the prolonged minis- 
try, while the church itself and the com- 
munity made their own large contribution to 
the result. In 1862 when he began, Honeoye, 
a place of 1,600 people, had six churches, all 
small and poor, his own numbering but six- 
teen names. But tact, love, patience, godli- 
ness and the simplicity of Christ won their 
way, as they always must, and in time four 
other denominations melted into the little 
church under Mr. Day, and there was har- 
mony and strength in place of weakness. A 
powerful revival in 1887 brought in a large 
number, and last April forty-one more were 
added during a similar blessing. Throughout 
the years of this fragrant ministry Mr. Day 
has been one of the youngest of the church, 
the Sunday school has been a powerful factor 
in town evangelization and all the organiza- 
tions of young people have found their place 
sooner or later in the church. Mr. Day has 
officiated at 260 weddings and 528 funerals in 
his ministry, reaching far beyond the limits 
of,bis church. 

The death of Herbert M. Dixon, on the 26th 
ult., removes from the State one of our best 
loved and most efficient workers, widely 
known in various lines of Christian activity. 
In his home church in Smyrna he was almost 
everything, and had maintained a neighbor- 
hood Sunday school for forty-four years. He 
was in the county Bible Society, the district 
Sunday School Association, and in the State 
and national home missionary societies as a 
trustee. The business firm to which he be- 
longed, at one time, did a large wholesale busi- 
ness. Recent financial troubles led te Mr. 
Dixon’s retirement from it and a rapid decline 
in body and mind, to which death was a happy 
release. At his funeral a great concourse at- 
tended, and tributes to his excellencies were 
many and heartfelt. He leaves a widow and 
two sons, who are connected with the School 
for Christian Workers at Springfield. 

RB. N. P. 
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CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

ALA.—Echo District Conference held its annual 
meeting with Bascom Church, Wicksburg, July 10- 
12. Sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. Bas- 
sett, Mathison, Butram and Pharr. Topics were: 
Church Benevolence, Missions, Pastoral Visitation, 
Church Literature and Sunday schools. During 
the last year there has been an increase in the num- 
ber of pupils and amount of money collected for 
Sunday school work. The next meeting will be 
held at Blackwood. 





CLUBS. 


Vir.—The Passumpsic Club held its midsummer 
meeting at Willoughby Lake, July 20. About 40 
persons were at dinner. A trip by steamer to West- 
more preceded the greetings given by Dr. A. H. 
Heath, the president, and other addresses. The 
topics were: A Historical Review, The Club, The Con- 
gregational Bond, The Voice of the Press, The 
Voice from the North, Armenia’s Needs. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

DepHAM.—First. The supplies for August are: 
2, Rev. Edward Benner of Wellesley; 9, Rev. H. E. 
Barnes, North Andover; 16, Rev. C. M. Southgate, 
Auburndale; 23, Rev. C. F. Weeden, Norwood; 30, 
Rev. C. L. Jackson, Roxbury. The pastor, Rev. 
J.B. Seabury, will be at Waterville, N. H., with his 
family. 

SALEM.—Crombie Street and South unite for serv- 
ices during the vacation, each pastor supplying one- 
half the time in his own church.—Dr. J. L. Hill 
supplies the First Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, 
during the month of August. He and Mrs, Hill 
have just returned from the Washington conven- 
tion. 


SoutH HAMILTON.—A union cburch of 17 mem- 
bers was organized July 12. Rev. D. W.S. Clark of 
Salem preached the sermon and Rev. J.G. Nichols 
of Hamilton offered the prayer. Representative 
clergymen of the Baptist, Methodist and Episcopal 
denominations extended hearty greetings. Mr. 
Jobnson, a recent graduate of the Boston Univer- 
sity, is supplying the pulpit. The enterprise prom- 
ises well for growth and influence in a community 
fast increasing and midway between the Wenham 
and Hamilton churches and the Asbury camp 
ground. 

HAVERHILL.—North has invited Mr. Arthur 8. 
Burrill of Andover Seminary to labor one year with 
it as assistant pastor. He has accepted and is at 
work. Mr. Burrill is a graduate of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Amherst College and Andover Seminary, 
apd has been a friend to the pastor, Rev. G. H. 
Reed, for 15 years. There is every reason to hope 
that this strong church will accomplish more than 
ever by this accession to its working force. 

JROVELAND.—Owing to his aggressive efforts in 
leading an association of citizens in a movement to 
restore quiet and order at “ The Pines,” a popular 
summer resort near this village, Rev. L. F. Berry 
was recently brought into somewhat unpleasant 
prominence by his antagonists,who hung him in 
effigy. The success of the aggressive movement of 
the citizens in the cause of proper Sabbath observ- 
ance in the locality resulted in six convictions and 
the imposition of fines. Mr. Berry’s energetic work 
during his several years of service in this church 
has led his people to piace confidence in him. 

LowELu.—Rev. J. M. Greene is chairman of a 
committee, on which nine denominations, including 
the Catholics, are represented, to see what steps 
can be taken to abate the desecration of Sunday. 
—Rev. Messrs. C. W. Huntington, C. L. Merriam 
andG. F. Kenngott started for different resorts in 
Maine on Monday last; Rev. W. D. Leland had al- 
ready gone.——Rev. C. L. Merriam was one of the 
lecturers at. the New England Chautauqua on Chil- 
dren’s Day; he illustrated his lecture by crayon 
drawings.—Rev. G. H. Johnson had charge of the 
daily Biblical hour at the Connecticut Valley Chau- 
tauqua at Northampton, the course of study being 
from the Old Testament and participated in by a 
large number. 

FITCHBURG.—Reyv. John Wood, the oldest clergy- 
man of the city, passed his 87th birthday June 24. 
He graduated from Amberst in 1836, and from the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut in 1839. He 
has held pastorates in many New England parishes. 
Mr. Wood’s ancestry is closely identitied with revo- 
lutionary history, and his clear memory aids him in 
recalling many anecdotes told by his father and 
grandfather. 

New BeprorpD.—Trinitarian. The monthly Mes- 
senger has just completed its third year under the 
successful management of the Trinitarian Church 
Club. Its pages are full of excellent original work, 
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church news, general denominational items and 
helpful editorial paragraphs. The pastor’s column, 
under the supervision of Rev. M. C. Julien, con- 
tains much-of suggestiveness to the readers. Alto- 
gether the paper may be heartily congratulated on 
its neat and strong appearance. 


WORCESTER.—Park. While Rev. I. L. Willcox is 
absent attending the Northfield Conference Dr. 
G. H. Gould and Rev. R. M. Taft will supply the 
pulpit Aug. 9 and 16.—— Hope. The Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip take charge of the midweek 
prayer meeting during the pasto1’s vacation.— 
Pilgrim. The Men’s Association held its annual 
excursion July 21. This has become a regular fea- 
ture of the association and many outside the church 
take advantage of the favorable opportunity to 
visit Newport, Crescent Beach and Block Island. 


AUBURN.—The ancient church edifice was de- 
stroyed by fire som* months ago and the plans for 
rebuilding have now assumed a definite form and 
the contract has been awarded. The new house 
will be of wood and the auditorium, lecture-room 
and ladies’ parlor will be on the tirst floor, the 
dining ball and kitchen being in the basement. 
The building, with its foundations, will cost about 
$8,000. Nearly enough money has been subscribed 
to provide for the work. In the old building the 
town hall was in the basement of the structure, and 
that was where the fire originated, but a new town 
hall is now being erected. The pastor, Rev. C. M. 
Pierce, and his people are full of encouragement in 
their work, 

WARREN.—Through the summer months success- 
ful meetings of thechurch and Y. P.8. C. E. are be- 
ing held on Sunday evening. An intermediate de- 
partment has been formed in the Sunday school. 
The Sunday school has appropriated $50 for a share 
in the Jubilee Fund of the A.M.A. The pastor, 
Rev. H. G. Hale, left July 20 for a four weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 

DANA.—The church is supplied on Sunday after- 
noons by Rev. Harlan Page of Hardwick, where he 
has preached at this time in connection with his 
own pastorate for about three years. 

Easton.—This church, Rev. A. H. Fuller, pastor, 
rejoices in the payment of its debt of many years’ 
standing. A gift of $400 from Mrs. John Kimball 
and $100 from an anonymous source stimulated the 
people to a completion of the effort to wipe out all 
indebtedness. 

Maine. 

EvioT.—The church of this place, which improved 
its meeting house to the amount of $225 last winter, 
has recently had the gift of a fine new carpet for 
the main auditorium, Mrs, William Hill being the 
donor. Through the efforts of Mrs. James Coleman 
and others the woodwork of the interior has also 
been painted. The church is now beautiful and 
well equipped. During last month three of the 
most promising young people became Christians. 
The pastor, Rev. A. L. Golder, goes this week to 
his old home and the Rangely Lakes for an outing. 

NorRWAY.—This church is in a thickly settled 
farming community which is interested in Chris- 
tian work and ready to assist the pastor in his 
plans. All departments are more prosperous than 
ever before, under the care of Rev. B. 8S. Rideout, 
who has been in charge nine years. The building 
is in fine condition, after repairs and repainting of 
the exterior and frescoing and a new pulpit set for 
the interior. 

GoruaM.—The society has decided to erect a 
chapel costing $16,000 on the lot south of the 
church, Ex-Governor Robie has increased his sub- 
scription from $1,000 to $1,500 and $8,000 is now 
pledged. The building material will be brick and 
stone. 

BANGOR.—First and Central unite as usual in 
summer services. Rev. J. 8. Penman is visiting 
New York with his family. Rev. H. L. Griffin and 
wife are spending the vacation at Cape Breto 
Island, 

ALFRED.—The work of this church, Rev. R. C. 
Drisco, pastor, is prospering in all departments 
The edifice has been recently repaired and repainted 
—an outward sign of prosperity. 

MADISON.—The new pastor, Rey. F. A. Fuller, 
has assumed charge of the work and is located in 
the parsonage. 

New Hampshire. 

NORTHWOOD CENTER.—Under the lead of the 
new pastor, who began labor in June, the regular 
church work has assumed new proportions and 
interest. A Ladies’ Aid Society has been organ- 
ized for the better promotion of certain depart- 
ments. To increase attendance on the church serv- 
ice one worthy member of the parish living two 
miles distant runs a regular Sunday omnibus, to 
carry people who would not, or could not, otherwise 
go, and some have already availed themselves of 
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the privilege. This is an example which might be 
imitated in many of our country towns. 

HAVERHILL.—The Young Men’s Club during July 
and August have charge of the Sunday evening 
service, the program including singing mainly by a 
male quartet as an attractive and popular feature. 
The pastor, Rey. C. L. Skinner, also selects for the 
themes of his discourses topics well calculated to 
please and profit the young people. By the use of 
special endeavors to induce them to be present, in 
connection with song and sermon, the attendance 
has been greatly increased, it is hoped, perma- 
nently for the good of all. 

AowortTH.—The recent death of Judge Dickey 
has inflicted on the church and community an ir- 
reparable loss. Steadfastly faithful in his gift of 
service, and interested in the promotion of the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the town, he won 
for himself a reputation for eminent and conse- 
crated abilities and a high Christian character. 
His place will not soon be filled, but his influence 
for good will long remain and bis name be held in 
loving remembrance. 

EXETER.—Second. The idea which was early en- 
tertained of moving the old church building to 
some locality in the growing suburbs, to be used as 
occasion might require for religious purposes, has 
been abandoned, and the structure will be taken 
down to make room for the new edifice, and the 
material] sold at auction—a consummation which is 
more or less regretted, considering the excellent 
condition of the edifice. 

NEWPORT.—The audience-room of the church is 
newly lighted with 90 incandescent lamps. On 
the evening of July 19, when the electric current 
was first turned on, a congregation of nearly 300 
persons was present and listened to echoes from 
Washington and a stirring address by Rev. G. H. 
Gutterson of the A. M.A. 

FARMINGTON.—Rev. R. M. Sargent of St. Louis, 
who supplied the church here in 1850-51, while a 
student at Andover Seminary, and was pastor 
1860-69, is spending the summer in the village, 
reviving acquaintance with those of his former pa- 
rishioners who atill survive. 

Loupon.—During a thunder shower, July 15, the 
spire of the church was struck by lightning and set 
on fire. Happily, however, the flames were soon 
extinguished and the damage, which proved slight, 
is fully covered by insurance. 

Vermont. 

LYNDONVILLE.—Tbe addition to the meeting house 
to be furnished as a church parlor is progressing 
well. Many of the women have offered to give 
articles of furniture and decoration for the interior. 


Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Academy Avenue joined with the 
Baptist, Episcopal and Methodist churches in its 
neighborhood in a union excursion July 10. A 
steamboat carried 750 passengers down Narragan- 
sett Bay to Rocky Point, where a stay of several 
hours was made for dinner and recreation. In the 
afternoon a long sail was taken to Fort Adams in 
Newport harbor, where the Government fortifica- 
tions were seen and field sports enjoyed. The 
churches improved the rare opportunity for mutual 
fellowship. 

Connecticut. 

PLANTSVILLE.—Rev. F.. T. Rouse will take his va- 
cation during August at South Freeport, Me. The 
first two Sundays the pulpit will be supplied, there 
being no service the last two. During bis absence 
the meeting house will be thoroughly renovated 
and new carpets laid. In response to an appeal to 
the members of the church recently to clear off the 
debt of the society nearly $600 were subscribed a 
week ago Sunday, a large portion of which was paid 
in. This leaves a balance of about $500 to be can- 
celed. 

New Britain —Ffirst. Dr. G. H. Sandwell, who 
had planned to go to Europe last week, was com- 
pelled to sell his steamer ticket and delay his de- 
parture until this week on account of the sudden 
illness of his wife. She is much better now how- 
ever. Dr. Sandwell will be gone about six weeks. 

Norwicu.—Dr. Lewellyn Pratt of the Broadway 
Chureh and Rey. C. W. Morrow of the Second 
Church leave on their vacations this week, return- 
ing the first week in September. During their ab- 
sence union services will be held alternately by the 
two churches, supplied by visiting clergymen. 

WILLIMANTIC.—The union open-air meetings of 
the Congregational and Episcopal churches at six 
o’clock Sunday evenings are becoming quite popu- 
lar, several hundred persons being in attendance at 
each service. They are held on the lawn just east 
of the Congregational meeting house. 

OLD SAYBROOK.—A syndicate of prominent citi- 
zens has been formed for the purpose of publishing 
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in permanent form the papers read at the recent 
quadrimillennial anniversary celebration of the 
founding of the church. The work will cost about 
$200. 

EASTON.—The painting and redecoration of the 
interior of the meeting house has been begun and 
will be pushed rapidly. The auditorium can hardly 
bé used for several weeks. After the decorations 
are finished new carpets will be laid. 

Simspory.—Amos R. Eno, Esq., the owner of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, has given $6,000 to 
the church here, Rev. C. E. Stowe, pastor, and a 
like sum to the Simsbury Cemetery Association, 
both gifts being unconditional. 

CoLuMBIA.—The holding of Sunday evening serv- 
ices is an innovation, but that they are appreciated 
is attested by the large attendance at each service 
so far. Rev.J.P. Harvey is the recently installed 
pastor. 

NEW HAVEN.—Dwight Place. The evening serv- 
ices are suspended until September.—Rev. D. M. 
James was called to the deathbed of his mother at 
Kane, Pa,, last week. His family have since joined 
him and willremain there for a time. 

BrRIDGEPORT.—/Park Street. Rev. E.G. Fullerton 
has received the degree of Ph. D.—JWest End. 
Rev. C. F. Stimson bas so far recovered from his 
reeent illness as to be able to eccupy his pulpit 
once more. 

BRIDGEWATER.—The improvements on the in- 
terior of the edifice are progressing rapidly and it is 
now expected that the auditorium will be ready for 
use in about three weeks. The improvements are 
extensive and were much needed, 

WATERBURY.—First. The pastor will be absent 
on his vacation about six weeks. During his ab- 
sence the meeting house will be closed and exten- 
sive repairs will be made on the organ. 

East CANAAN.—Rev. Mr. Hunter, formerly pas- 
tor of this church but more recently of Paris, 
France, is spending the summer in this place visit- 
ing old friends. 

DANIELSON.—The pastor, Rev. H. S. Brown, is 
giving a series of lectures on the recent Endeavor 
convention at Washington in his own and neighbor- 
ing churches. He uses the stereopticon. 

FALLS VILLAGE.—The bell tower is nearly com- 
pleted. With the 2,100 pound bell it is the gift of 
the late Albert D. Hood. New seats are to be put 
in and a parsonage is to be erected soon. 

LEBANON.—Union services of the two churches 
are being held with the Congregationalists all this 
month. During August the two congregations will 
unite in the other house. 

SouTH WINDsoz.—The Baptist brethren are unit- 
ing with the Congregationalists during the vacation 
of their pastor. Upon his return union services 
will be held in the Baptist edifice. 

There are 15 Swedish Congregational churches 
in this State, with a total membership of over 900. 
Swedish subjects are by birth and baptism mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church and by law compelled 
to support it. However, there are over 400 Swed- 
ish mission churches in the country established on 
the basis of the Congregational and other like pol- 
ities and having a membership of over 100,000 com- 
municants. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


New York. 


NEW YorK.—/Pilgrim. During a severe thunder 
storm, last week Wednesday, the meeting house 
tower was struck twice by lightning, causing damage 
of about $800, fortunately confined to the exterior 
only. The chief injury was to the slating, windows 
and decorative work on the tower. 

Broadway Tabernacle is closed for the present, 
owing to the work of painting its walls, which is in 
progress. Not until Sept. 1 will the decoration be 
finished. New furnaces will also be put in, the 
whole cost of this addition and the painting being 
$3,000. 

BROOKLYN.—Lee Avenue. The rumor that this 
eburch was to consolidate with the New England 
is contradicted as entirely without foundation. 
Neither is there basis for the report that the pastor, 
Rev. J. B, Clark, would resign to accept a pro- 
fessorship at Amherst. No such offer has come 
from Amherst. Mr. Clark’s condition as a conse- 
quence of a bicycle accident witbin a few weeks is 
continually improving. 

HoOMER.—The meeting house is closed for repairs 
and redecorating of the interior. Rev. F. A, 8. 
Storer and wife are at the Thousand Islands. 


Pennsylvania. 


PHILAPELPHIA.— Snyder Avenue independent 
Presbyterian mission voted unanimously, July 15, 
to organize as a Congregational church. It also 
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called F. F. Wiedes, a member of the German Re- 
formed Church, as its pastor and appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange a council of recognition. The 
neighborhood is growing fast and the prospect for 
earnest Christian work is good. 
THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 

WASHINGTON.—Mt. Pleasant. The ground break- 
ing for the new edifice tuok place July 9. An 
interesting program was furnished, Rev. M. R. 
Fishburn presiding and making the introductory 
remarks. Addresses were also made by Rev.S. M. 
Newman, D.D., of the First Church, representing 
Local Congregationalism, Rev. J. L. Hill, D.D., of 
Salem, Mass., representing National Congregation- 
alism, and Rev. W. H. Towers, D. D., of Manchester, 
Eng., upon International Congregationalism. Rev. 
F. E. Clark, D. D., president of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, removed the first shovelful of earth, 
and was followed by the pastor, former pastor, 
speakers and officers of the church and society. 

THE INTERIOK. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim numbered 728 members 
July 5,a gain of nearly 100 since Jan, 1—— Trinity 
has increased from 267 to 331 during the same 
period. 

Illinois. 

Cu1caGo.— Washington Park. The first payment 
for lots for the new building has been madeand the 
subscription list for the structure is increasing.—— 
Covenant is also raising funds for a new house, 
with $5,000 already at hand. At least three times 
this amount will be required.—Central Park has 
spent over $5,000 the past yearin fitting up its base- 
ment for Sunday school purposes. 

Indiana. 

CENTRAL.—The work here and at Beechwood and 
Cedarwood is prospering under the energetic leader- 
ship of Rev. E. W. Murray and wife. It is a needy 
country field. The timber for a new parsonage has 
been secured, The pastor assisted in securing it. 
It is hoped to complete the work without outside 
help or asking a loan of the Charch Building Society. 

Michigan. 

KALAMAZ0O.—First. The resignation of the pas- 
tor, Rev. T. E. Barr, has been accepted. His letter 
of withdrawal from the pastorate clearly states the 
reason of his departure as his unwillingness to 
resist the policy which a certain faction of the 
church has pursued for a long time. He has been 
here about two years and a halt. 

PonTIAc.—The church bas passed its 65th anni- 
versary, which was appropriately observed of late. 
The last 12 months were reported as the most 
prosperous of the entire period of the existence of 
the church. Rev. B. F. Aldrich is pastor. 

AUGUSTA.—The meeting house has been thor- 
oughly repaired,a new roof,and new paper and 
paint in the audience-room adding greatly to the 
comfort and beauty of the building. The work has 
succeeded well and looks encouraging for the 
future. 

Wisconsin. 

LANOCASTER.—The parsonage has been well reno- 
vated through the efforts of the Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety. The church is prosperous and is already yield- 
ing a harvest to the new pastor, Rev. T. J. Brown, 
as a result of his own and the activity of the former 
pastor, Rev. P. H. Mason. The evening congrega- 
tions are nearly equal to those of the morning. 

RHINELANDER.—Rev. J. H. Chandler, the pastor, 
takes for the first time in three years a month’s 
vacation, The wiping out of a building debt of 
$2,800, by a subscription of $1,800 and a pledge from 
the Ladies’ Aid Society for the remainder, has 
brought joy to the church. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri, 

St. Lours.—Virst is holding union services Sun- 
day evenings in connection with the Grand Avenue 
Presbyterian and Lucas Avenue Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Churches.——Central has united with the 
First United Presbyterian and Delmar Avenue Bap- 
tist Churches in the Sunday evening service, using 
the three edifices in turn. 

WEBSTER GROVES.—Rev. J. W. Sutherland, D. D., 
will spend his vacation in the Ozark Mountains, 
The plan for the outing includes a wagon trip, with 
gun and rod, across the State of Arkansas. 

lowa. 

ATLANTIC.—Rev. E. 8. Hill, July 12, reviewed his 
experience of Thirty Years in the Ministry in One 
Neighborhood. In srite of extreme heat the audi- 
torium was crowded with members and friends, 
many of them old settlers in the neighborhood. 
The beautiful decorations were arranged by the C, E, 
Society. 
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MANCHESTER.—On his return, July 12, after three 
months’ visit in New York, Rev. H. W. Tuttle was 
greeted with a full house. During his absence 
services were continued, Rev.J.G. Miller preaching 
a part of the time and members of the church con- 
ducting other meetings. 

S1oux CriTy.—About 1,000 conversions have been 
reported in connection with the Williams meetings. 
At the closing service 5,000 persons attended. Mr. 
Williams will soon commence another series of 
meetings at Marshalltown. 

BLAIRSBURG.—The contract has been let for a 
new $3,000 edifice, to be completed by the middle of 
October. Rev. A. W. Moore is pastor. 


Minnesota. 

SAUK RAPIDS#This church, with Cable, has 
been pastorless for several months. A call to Rev. 
H. H. Appleman was declined, but he has finally 
decided to accept. A subscription has been raised, 
and it is hoped that the work will be reorganized 
and the Sunday scbool reopened at Cable. 

STEWARTVILLE.—The church has had some 
trouble with its finances, and was in danger of los- 
ing its pastor, Rev. R. G. Jones, who resigned. He 
was earnestly asked to reconsider his decision, his 
salary was raised and he has consented to remain. 
Congregations have largely increased. 

5T. PAUL.—Plymouth will be supplied for two 
Sundays during the pastor’s vacation by Rev. J. L. 
Nott, formerly of Union Church, Minneapolis.—— 
Park. Pres. J. W. Strong of Carleton College is 
supplying for a few Sundays for Dr. E. P. Ingersoll. 

Rev. Messrs. W. M. Brooks, D. D., of Tabor Col- 
lege and E. S. Hill, D. D., of Atlantic, [o., are spend- 
ing their vacations in Minneapolis. 


Kansas. 

RUSSELL.—This church is to be supplied for a few 
months, beginning July 19, by Rev. H. N. Pringle of 
Anoka, Minn. Mr. Pringle is already favorably 
known in the State, having spent a summer, while a 
seminary student, as pastor at Linwood. 

ANTHONY.—While the spiritual outlook is hope- 
ful, the church is suffering from removals caused 
by crop failure and business depression. Sixty reg- 
ular attendants have removed from the town 
within the last 18 months. 

ALTON.—The summer work of the pastor, Mr. 
T. E. Roberts, extends over a wide territory and is 
prospering. Ata recent meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Congregational Club the pastor read an essay 
on Fellowship. 

LITTLE RIVER.—Rev.C.T. Young isin poor health 
and has gone to Colorado for rest and recuperation. 
He is highly esteemed by his people, who have 
shown their devotion during his protracted illness. 

ATCHISON,—The last service in the old meeting 
house, held July 14, was an occasion of rare inter- 
est. Dr. Richard Cordley delivered the address. 
Work on the new building will be begun at once. 

Wicaita.—fairmount. The church bas gained 
in membership during the stay of Rev. A. A. Brower, 
the assistant pastor, who has just resigned. One 
great need is a bouse of worship. 

Mounpb City.—Mr.A.E, Johnson of Yale Seminary 
is spending the summer with this church and re- 
ports encouraging signs in his work. 

Rev. R. D, Parker, one of the veteran home mis- 
sionaries in the State, has recently sustained a sur. 
gical operation at Christ Hospital, Topeka. He has 
returned to Manhattan, ana is reported conor 
able though weak. It is the earnest hope of his 
many friends that his health may constantly im- 
prove. 

The new branch enterprise in West Argentine 
reaches many who attend no other religious serv- 
ices. The Sunday school numbers 70, 


Nebraska. 

DONIPHAN.—Rev. Edmund Cressman, preaching 
here and at West Hamilton and North Hastings, 
has signified his intention to close work at these 
points at the termination of his fifth year, July 31. 
During his pastorate 130 persons have been received 
to membership in the three churches, most of them 
on confession; a good parsonage has been secured 
at Donipban and paid for, except a small amount 
due the C.C.B.S.; all the fields have been strength- 
ened in their various departments. 


HOWELLSs.—Rev. Arthur Farnworth, pastor here 
and at Dodge and Fairview, has resigned his three- 
fold charge and will leave the field in October. Mr. 
Farnworth’s work here for the past three years has 
met with marked success. The churches at Dodge 
and Howells have increased in numbers and 
Strength, and that at Fairview, now having a 
membership of 41, originated in revival services 
in the neighborhood led by Mr. Farnworth. 
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LINCOLN.—Plymouth. Rey. John Doane, with his 
family, bas been spending two weeks at Crete, at- 
tending the Chautauqua Assembly and visiting his 
brother-in-law, Pres. D. B. Perry. —— Butler Avenue. 
This church, supplied by Rey. A. F. Newell in con- 
nection with Vine Street, has been caring for its 
own services for the most part during his absence. 
Rey. Lewis Gregory of First Church preached there 
July 19. 

CAMP CREEK AND MINERSVILLE.—Rev. J. L. 
Fisher rejoices in a constantly growing spiritual 
interest at Minersville, an old Missouri River town, 
with Jittle religious thought until the organization 
of the Congregational church two or three years 
ago. The influence of church and Sunday school 
are beginning to tell for good in the community. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California, 


SAN JOsE.—Under the auspices of the State Sab- 
bath Association a convention has just been held 
for the purpose of creating a better sentiment in 
regard to Sunday observance and looking to the 
enaction of a Sunday law. Leading men of the 
various churches participated. Sunday evening a 
union meeting was held, and 800 persons voted for 
a petition favoring a strict Sunday law. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Swedish. Rev. C. A. Anderson 
was given a cordial greeting by his large flock on 
his return from a 10 weeks’ vacation in the East. 
The edifice of this growing church has been en- 
larged and later, rebuilt. 

CRESCENT CiITY.—Prof. G. C, Foster, principal of 
the high school, who frequently supplies the pul- 
pits of his brethren, recently spoke at North Berke- 
ley for Rev. J. C. Robbins. 

Individual communion cups were used for the 
first time at Benicia, July 5.— Rev. W. H. Cross, 
for 13 years pastor of the Saratoga church, with his 
family 18 spending his vacation in Berkeley. 

The Society of California Pioneers spent over $10,- 
000 last year in relief work. 


HAWAII, 

HONOLULU.—Among the most important religious 
enterprises in the islands is a flourishing Portuguese 
mission maintained chiefly by the members of the 
Central Union Church, who contribute liberally of 
their time and money. The mission now has its 
own pastor, and July 9 the corner stone of a new 
building was laid, to cost, with land, about $12,000. 
The Sunday school alone numbers 130 and the new 
building will seat 600 persons. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 
Marlboro-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., is to be the 
meeting place of the fourth annual conference of the 
Brotherhood of the Kingdom, Aug. 3-8, and the sub- 
jects of addresses announced on the program covera 
wide range of topics, from The Future Christ and 
World-Wide Missionsin Their Social Aspects to What 
Can the Farmer Do to Better His Condition and The 
Advantages and Necessity of a Higher Education in 
Agriculture. Among the speakers will be Arch- 
deacon C. J. Wood of York, Pa., Hon. E. H. Crosby 
of New York city, Rev. E. T. Root of Baltimore, 
Prof. W. N. Clarke of Colgate University and 

Messrs. J. W. Kelgaard and G, T. Powell 
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BOILS 


Pimples and other eruptions, which disfigure 
the face and cause suffering and annoyance, 
are the manifest consequences of impure 
blood. They may be removed by purifying 
the blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
has accomplished wonderful cures of boils, 
ecrofula, salt rheum, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, and other diseases caused or pro- 
moted by impure blood. Get only 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists, $1. 


’ s the best family cathartic 
Hood Ss Pills and liver stimulant. 25e, 








We desire to mail 
free our complete ill- 
ustrated book, prepar- 
ed at great expense, 


OUR BOOK, 


“How to Disinfect,” 


How to 
— giving rules = cases 
{ infectious diseases, 
Disinfect, and also in everyday 


life. The care of sinks, 
sewers, etc. Remem- 
ber —the intelligent 
use of true disinfect- 
ants is the surest de- 
fense against one half 


Sent 
our sickness. Send 


Free. 
your address to-day. 
* * “Sanitas’’ Co, Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 


a perfect focd, tonic 
and restorative for 
the invalid or conya- 
lescent. Send for tree 


pamphlets. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 
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LIVE GOOSE. 





in the method in which they are treated. 


Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus” is painted in oil colors; 
so is your front fence. 
difference between them! 
the painters and their method of handling. 

Our bolsters, pillows and cushions are stuffed 
with feathers. 
But there’s a great difference between them: 
The difference is in the feathers themselves and 


But there’s a great 
The difference is in 


So are those you see elsewhere. 


Our feathers are grown on plump, healthy live geese; we have them thoroughly 
cured after the most approved manner, and warrant them absolutely dry and odorless. 
They are carefully separated as to color, so that you can have white, gray, mixed, or as 


you wish. 


Think of the chance to secure feathers of this description at the same price as 
ordinary feathers. We believe the evil of low-grade feathers is so great that we will 


never allow a pillow, cushion or bolster to be sent out to be stuffed, 


All such work 


is done only on the premises, and thus substitutions are impossible. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The business situation continues as dull and 
as unsatisfactory as last reported. Since the 
banks came to the relief of the United States 
Treasury with their gold and Mr. Morgan and 
his associates arranged to provide many mil- 
lions of exchange, thus checking the outflow 
of gold, there has been a distinctly better feel- 
ing in financial circles, which has in a measure 
communicated itself to mercantile interests. 

The entire situation, however, both financial 
and mercantile, is still suffering from the un- 
certainties imposed by the extraordinary po- 
litical outlook. A treasury crisis has been 
averted, but the battle for sound money has 
yet to be won, and pending the outcome there 
is sure to arise much that will be of a dis- 
couraging nature to business interests. Mer- 
chants have very wisely determined to go 
ahead slowly and are making no commitments 
of capital beyond what is absolutely necessary. 

In some instances traveling men have re- 
turned from the road, but their reports of the 
condition of business are not enthusiastic. 
They say that merchants throughout the 
country will not buy as in normal years, be- 
cause the po'itical situation is so mixed that 
they don’t know what to expect. They there- 
fore purchase in a small way only and never 
more than they think can be easily disposed of. 

If a change in the currency must come, all 
classes of merchants are in fair shape to 
weather a storm. What is so universally ex- 
pected and prepared for, however, seldom 
comes to pass. Prices of staples continue low 
and credits are restricted. Iron and steel, if 
anything, show increased depression, with 
Southern pig iron notably shaded in price. 
Production of iron has been heavily curtailed, 
however, which is an encouraging feature. 
Cotton and woolens continue dull, with mills 
either closed or working on half time. Shoe 
factories are fairly busy, but largely on old 
orders. Bank clearings throughout the United 
States last week aggregated $989,000,000, which 
was about five per cent. in excess of last 
week and seven per cent. more than in the 
same week last year. 


NOTEWORTHY FORTHOOMING 
MEETINGS. 


Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., June 
27-Aug. 24. 

Northfield Y. M. C. A. Camp, Northfield, Mass., 
July 1-Sept. 1. 

School for Systematic Bible Study, Northfield, 
Mass., July 6-Aug. 24. 

General Conference for Bible Study, Northfield, 
Mass., July 30-Aug. 12. 

Conterence of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, 
Marlboro, N. Y., Ang, 3-8. 

Association for the Advancement of Science, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Aug. 24-29, 

American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
N. Y., Sept. —. 

Annual] Congress of the National Prison Associ- 
ation, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 26-30. 

American Board, Toledo, O., Oct. 6-9. 

American Missionary Association, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 20-22. 

Convention of the Open and Institutional Church 
League, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 20, 21. 

National W. C. T. U. Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 13-18. 











Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








DEAN—DE COU—In Beatrice, Neb., July 8, by Rev. 
E Sprague, Rey. Edwin Blanchard Dean, pastor of 
First Congregational Church of Wilmette, Ll, and 

Georgia M. De Cou, 

POTTER—MEAD-—In Hartford, Ct., July 21, Rev. Les- 
ter L, Potter, formerly pastor of Park Church, Hart- 
ford,and Mrs. Nettie J. Mead. 

PROCTOR—CLARK—In Washington, D. C., July 16, 
Robert Gill Proctor and Mary, daughter of Prof. 
Isaac Clark of Howard University. 

SHATTUCK—MORSE-—In St. Johnsbury, Vt., July 23, 
by the bride’s father, Rev. ©. F. Morse, assisted by 
the bride’s brother, Rev. C. H. Morse, Willard I. Shat- 
tuck, pastor of M. E. Church, Wellington, Mass., and 
Emma D. Morse. 












Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





HOLLIS—In Marblehead Neck, July 20, John Warren 
Hollis, one of the oldest and most prominent resi- 
dents of Allston and an influential member of the 
Congregational church, aged 84 yrs., 4 mos. 
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LAUGHING babies are loved by everybody. Those 
raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk are comparatively free from sickness. /nfant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address for a copy to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 


THROAT COMFORT.—Best at night; freedom from 
dryness and all tickling sensations may be secured 
by asmal] doseof Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam. 
Public speakers, singers and professiona! men find 
it of great use. Sweet and pleasant to the taste. 
Sold everywhere. 


A Fact WortH NoTING.—Every one who is blessed 
with a delicate sense of smell knows the annoyance 
of badly-cured feathers in a pillow or upholstery. 
Minor discomforts sink into insignificance beside 
the disagreeable necessity of sleeping upon a pillow 
of this description. It may be a satisfaction to 
some of our readers to know that there is one house 
in this city where the finest of healthy live geese 
feathers are always to be procured. The feathers 
are thoroughly cured after the most approved 
manner, and are warranted absolutely dry and 
odorless. They can be found at the warerooms of 
the Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street. 


NEVER FAILS TO HELP Him.—‘I have been taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for chills and fever and it has 
helped me a great deal. It purifies my blood and keeps 
my system free from blood poisoning.” I always have 
a bottle on hand, whenever I get tired and run down 
I begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it never fails 
tohelp me.” Philip T, Greely, 13 Center St., Cambridge- 
port, Mass. 





Hoop’s PILLS cure indigestion, biliousness, 











Fifty Years Ago. 


Who could imagine that this should be 

The place where, in eighteen ninety-three 

That white world-wonder of arch and 
dome 

Should shadow the nations, polychrome... 

Here at the Fair was the prize conferred 

On Ayer’s Pills, by the world preferred. 

Chicago-like, they a record show, 

Since they started—gso years ago. 


- 





Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


have, from the time of their 
preparation, been a continuous 
success with the public. And 
that means that Ayer’s Pills 
accomplish what is promised 
for them; they cure where 
others fail. It was fitting, 
therefore, that the world-wide 
popularity of these pills should 
be recognized by the World’s 
Fair medal of 1893—a fact 
which emphasizes the record: 


50 Years of Cures. 








TRAVELERS SAVE © 
Time, Money, Annoyance, 


who carry Cheque Bank Cheques, 
Explanation in circular issued by 
Agency of 
United States Cheque Bank, Ltd. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
42 Wall Street, N. Y. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Insomnia 


shows trouble with the brain, indi- 
cating the need of a Brain Tonic,es- 
pecially one containing phosphorus. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


acts differently from opiates and 
bromides; gives food tg the brain; 
tones up the nervous system to the 
normal pitch. Nature intended man 
to sleep. 
Prescribed and endorsed by forty 
thousand physicians. Sample by 
mail, 25 cts.; regular bottle, $1.00, 
100 doses. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, 
full directions, testimonials, etc.. 
mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 

















Financial. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
SONG OR TRIB inc ac8 a poostensiecswebeassedesesd $469,914 59 
ESN, chabctcnpasbssecocbaesenes «+ 1,705,895.91 
United States Stocks (market valne)........ 1,418,425.00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 









ORES TERAEROE VRID) 0. csoescevanseecccctess 3,946,493.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)........ 855,927.93 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 

PROS PUNO, orn psevercddlocenecgvoenesosecssos 463,009.13 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 426,550.00 





Premiums uncollected and in hands of 





PE inn ans sb avsksnesessdst00sas4aarbeinsaie 515,32 

Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 18% 52 185.92 

$9,853,628.54 

LIABILITIES. 

SI CINE, acc cccpncacdpcancocindas sébccsesesbe $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund.............+0se0+ «. 4,395,659.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 752,514.13 
OOD MSIE on.csy0s0ssnsssencecnssoesboaupotsas 1,705,455.41 


“$9,853,628.54 
DA. HEALD, President. 
o x BNow eS} Vice-Presidents. 
pf Gnuane’ i Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t¢ Secretaries. 


NEw YORK, January 7, 1896. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Leans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift: 

farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
sow earning you only 2,3,or4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. GATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 











A SOLID INVESTMENT. 


—Stock of the— 


Rast Tennessee Lumber & Mig. Co. 
By JAMES I. BROOKS & CO., 


246 Washington St., Boston. 
Rooms 16 to 20. Send for Circular, 





OU DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 

Western Mortgage 
ELL or Western Land avoid foreclosure costs—stop e 
good money after bad—get a good 5 @ investment insteat 
~—————| _ State exact ocation, condition oftitle, and your low 2#i 
WE rice, Over $2,000,000in Western securities successful! 
andled by the present management of this cerporat'cx. 

BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST 64 
| Send for our Bond List. 98 Equitebie Building, Bostor 
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Calis. 


ANDERSON, David R., Oconomowoc, Wis., accepts 
call to Second Ch., Eau Claire. 

APPLEMAN, Hiram H., St. Charles, Minn., reconsiders 
his declination and accepts call to Sauk Rapids and 


able 
BERRY, Geo. R., Garrettsville, O., to Collinwood. Ac- 


BIXBY, Wm. S., Powhattan, Netawaka and Comet, 
Kan., hed Seeety and Western Park. Accepts, and has 
begu 

BURRILL, "Arthur 8., Andover Sem., to be asst. pastor 
of North Ch., Haverhill, Mass., for one year. Accepts, 
and has be. gun wor 

CONRAD, W. 0O., Blue Leng otk ae, accepts call to 
Rollstone Ch, , Fitehburg, Ma. 

DAY, Wm. H., ‘now —— ing wirst Ch., Los Angeles, 
Cal., to Pilgrim Ch., alo, N. Y 

E EVANS, Howell M., ‘Darwell, Neb., accepts eall to 
Grand Island. 

GRAY, Wm. J., Open Dest Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Everett, 

JAMES, Wm. H., Gapadlons. Mich., to Jerome. Ac- 


JE ENKINS, % Alex., Mt. Carmel, Pa. co ~ Williamstown. 
E B., Winfield, Kan., to White Cloud. Accepts 





NEW TON, Benj. G., Plymouth, Pa., e Franklin Ave. 
Ch.,, Cle veland, a 

NEWTON, Geo. J 
Belchertown. 

RICHMOND, G. W., to Louisville and Mt. Union, Kan. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

ROOT, E. Tallmadge, Second Ch., Baltimore, Md., ac- 
cepts call to Elmwood Temple, ’Providence, R. i, to 
begin Sept. |. 

THOMAS, David L. ., to Bowdle, 8. D., where he has 


vil »plied. 
ath CR, Wm., late of E. Braintree and W. Brookfield, 
-» tO Worcester. Acce pts, to begin work at once. 
wy XE KER, = s., gg purg, Mass., to Dorset, Vt., 
for one yea Acc 
WHITE, Levi, ‘Westhald, ‘Ind, to Fairmount, 


Ordinations and Installations. 
HANSON, €., J., 0. Washburn, Wis. 
SAYLES, Harold, o as an evangelist, Oak Park, Ill. 
July 16. Parts: Rev. Drs. G. 8. F. Savage, E. P. Good- 


win, J. E. Roy. 
Resignations. 


BORTEL, Henry B., Hammond, La 
BROWER,A.A., asst. pastor of Fairmount Ch., Wichita, 


Kan 

CRESSMAN, Edmund, Doniphan, W. Hamilton and 
N. Hastings, Neb. 

DIC KINSON, ‘Cornelius E., First Ch., Marietta, O. 

FARNWC RTH, Arthur, Dodge, Howells and Fairview, 
Neb., to take effect in October. 

GILLETT, Wm. R., New Haven, Mich., to take effect 


GOULD, Edwin §., foe, Mass. 

HALLOCK, Robt. C ., Park Ch., ‘Brooklyn, N 
effect Sept. 1, 

ges md Robt. G., Stewartville, Minn., withdraws resig- 
nat 

KIMBALL, Lucien C., Middlefield, +o 

LOOMIS, Herman H., New I swich, N 

ROOD, Jno. S., Prospect St. Ch., Plgtt, Ill., to take 
—— Sept. 1. 

WEIMAR, Morrison, Sedgwick, Kan., after a six years’ 
pastorate, to take post-graduate studies in Chicago. 


Dismissions. 
MAAR, Frederic H., Niles, Cal., July 7. 


Churches Organized. 
RODELIA, Mo. 


SOUTH HAMILTON, Mass., Suton Ch., 12 July, 17 mem- 
bers. Frend I. Johnson is’ in charge. 
SYLVAN, Multnomah Co., Ore. 


Miscellaneous. 

BAKER, Smith, E. Boston, Mass., who had planned to 
supply the Union Park Ch., Chicago, Ill., at least part 
of the summer, was obliged to return home recently 
owing to a sprain of the knee, which for a time obliged 
him to go to a hospital before his homeward trip. He 
is at present reported as comfortable, with prospects 
of speedy recovery. 

CAMPBELL, Wilbur A., McPherson, Kan., is spending 
a few weeks in Colorado for needed recu eration. 


,» Beechwood, Mass., accepts call to 


v. ¥., to take 


PIERCE, Leroy M., and MARTIN, Moses M., of Black- 
stone, Mass., and Allegan Mich ; respectively, with 
their eee "sailed July 2 for a three months’ trip 


abroa 





OLERIOAL YARNS. 


“Why do you sign your name J. John 
B. B. B. Bronson?” asked Hawkins. 

“ Because it is my name,” said Bronson. 
“IT was christened by a minister who stut- 
tered.”’—The Waterbury. 

A busy minister bethought himself of a de- 
vice to remind visitors at his study not to 
trench unduly upon his time. He had this 
Scripture text, in large, plain letters, framed 
and suspended in a conspicuous place: “ The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out.”’—King- 
dom. 

A smart student once asked Dr. Morgan of 
Oberlin if he could not shorten his course of 
study into the ministry. His answer was, 
‘‘ When God wishes to make an oak he takes 
many years to complete his work; if he would 
make a squash a few weeks would suffice.” — 
Oklahoma Outlook. 


BLUE MONDAY. 


Deacon Goodsoul: ‘* Blue Monday again! I 
feel as if I could hardly drag myself down to 
work,” 

Deacon Highmind: ‘*Same way with me. 
Every Monday I’m all used up, and I don’t 
know why. How were the congregations 
yesterday ?’’ 

‘‘Large in the morning, fair in the after- 
noon, and quite good in the evening. The 





Sunday school was well attended, too, and 
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the Bible class was full, while the young 
men’s circle gained several members. I did 
not see you yesterday.” 

‘No; I spent the blessed day of rest ad- 
dressing our six mission schools, raising a 
church mortgage, and starting three new re- 
vivals.—New York Weekly. 


HE KEPT THE FLOOR. 


The Rev. Dr. X, occupying a charge in a 
New England church, announced some time 
ago that the regular weekly prayer meeting 
would be devoted to discussion «f a certain 
question of general interest to the congrega- 
tion. Many members of the church wished to 
take part in the discussion; it was therefore 
decided to limit each member’s remarks to 
five minutes. When the speaker’s time ex- 
pired, the clergyman was to notify him by 
rapping with a pencil on the desk. Deacon 
A, a notoriously long-winded speaker and ex- 
horter, was one of the members at whom the 
restriction was specially directed. As every- 
body anticipated, the Deacon was one of the 
first to address the meeting, and he had not 
fairly started on his remarks when the rap of 
the pencil was heard. 

‘Am I to understand,” asked the Deacon, 
turning to Dr. X, “‘ that my five minutes have 
expired?” 

“Yes, Deacon; I am sorry, but your time 
is up.” 

‘* And all general remarks are limited to five 
minutes?’’ 

‘Yes; that was the understanding.” 

The Deacon turned very deliberately to his 
fellow-members. ‘‘ Then, brethren,’”’ he pro- 
ceeded, “I shall throw the remainder of my 
remarks into the form of a prayer.” 

The Deacon kept the floor.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 





THE Union Pacific’s ‘‘Overland Limited” is now 
making the fastest time of any train to Utah and 
California points, and the service, consisting of 
buffet, smoking and library cars, cher cars, sleep- 
ers and diners, is unsurpassed. 


SEA BATHING AT HomME.—For all who are weak, 
rheumatic, nervous or dyspeptic, salt water bath- 
ing is conceded by the medical profession to be an 
excellent tonic. But hundreds of people who might 
be benefited are unable to reach the seaside. To 
such Ditman’s Sea Salt brings the ocean, and at 
slight cost all the invigorating, beneficial effects 
of a salt sea bath may be obtained at home. The 
preparation, which is extracted from the ocean 
itself, has proved of untold value to invalids, calm- 
ing the nerves, strengthening the muscles and in- 
ducing rest and quiet sleep. Ask your druggist 
for Ditman’s, that being the only genuine. 


KODAK VALUES 
REAL VALU ES. 


There are two kinds of list prices, Lists that 
ate made to sell from—and lists that are made 
to give discounts from. Our catalogue list is the 
net retail price and no dealer is allowed to sell 


POCKET KODAKS, 
BULLS-EYES, 

BULLET CAMERAS or 
TRANSPARENT FILM 


at less than such published prices. 


Discounts may be tempting, but when you 
buy a camera at JO per cent. off, how do you 
know that the purchaser before you did not get 
20 off, and that the next one after you will not 
get 25? Kodak purchasers all get the bottom 
price and every one of them is sure that his 
neighbor got no better bargain than he, 


KODAK VALUES ARE STANDARD 
VALUES—REAL VALUES. 


Only good cameras can sell at list. The 
best cameras sell only at list. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
-« kh of Kodaks Free. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Misses’ 2-Piece 
Blouse Suits 


¢ 
At Less Than Half-Price. : 
We offer 600 Misses’ 2-Piece Blouse 
Suits in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 year sizes, at 
less than half what they are worth. 
They are made of lawn and fine per- 
cales, in pretty stripes, beautifully 
trimmed with lace and have sailor col- 
lars. Any one of them is a very stylish 
suit for a miss. 


for us to ask the regular market prices, 
which are $1.50 and $2.00 


They'll all go at the ridic- / 5 
ulously low price of . . . 


Win. S. Butler & Co., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


They came in too late 








The Lawton — 
Printer 


saves time 

m and labor ; 
money too- 
100 letters, 
postal cards 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 








CBB O-—-BSHY 
FOR BREAKFAST EAT say 


WHEATLET } } 


A is Delicious, Nutritious, Glutitious, 


3 





( 
¢ 


TERY IT? 
@ sora in 2-lb. packages by all leading Grocers 5 
=o aD .]enh oD] ™. 








Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS 
) Chocolate--doesn’ tneed it, 
Made in a jiffy, with 


boiling water or milk. Sold every where. 





ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
DENUNCIATION DOES NOT HELP MATTERS. 
Within a few days a white man confined 


under charge of murder was taken from jaii 
and lynched within a few miles of the national 
capital. Yet more recently a negro was 
lynched still nearer Washington under sim- 
ilar circumstances, Disgraceful and demoral- 
izing as such occurrences are to the counties, 
to the States and to the nation in which they 
occur, it has not seemed wise to introduce 
their discussion in national Endeavor meet- 
ings. Is it wise to denounce our own Govern- 
ment for wrongs in interior Asia when we are 
chary of locating censure for murder and tor- 
ture at home? The Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety has kept remarkably free from propa- 
gandism, but at the Washington meeting a 
session at one of the churches on the opening 
night was given to a stereopticon lecture on 
Armenia and one of the tent meetings of the 
last morning was devoted to the same subject. 
Literature was gratuitously circulated advo- 
cating a specific line of action and collections 
were taken. Not to quote at length from the 
literature circulated let this suffice: ‘‘ The 
Turk is not a human being. I do not call him 
a beast, because not one of God’s dumb crea- 
tures could sink so low. The Turk is a devil 
without a tail.” 

A little time ago Mr. Dwight of Constanti- 
nople and gentlemen from Boston and New 
York had conferences with the authorities 
here regarding Turkish affairs. Did they re- 
ceive unsatisfactory treatment that justified 
the denunciations of Rev. B. Fay Mills? If 
they had reason to appeal to the people why 
were they not heard from? In the course of 
a@ long speech Mr. Mills is quoted as uttering 
the following extravagant language: 

When the missionaries, who were threat- 
ened with death and with the destruction 
of their property and the interruption of 
their great work, appealed to the American 
minister at Constantinople his reply was, 
‘Get out of Turkey.” ...I have an idea 
that if the Turkish gunboats were to bombard 
and destroy a Kentucky distillery our Amer- 
ican minister would move fast enough; or if 
the mast of some millionaire’s yacht lying at 
anchor in the Dardanelles were to be splin- 
tered by a Turkish shell fired by accident 
there would be a tremendous uproar; while 
if our President should happen to be on a 
fishing excursion in the Bosporus and the 
bullet of a toy pistol should chance to go 
through the sail of his craft the American 
people and Government would have it under. 
stood that that was some of our business. 
... The administratioo officers have turned 
a deaf and almost scornful ear to the en- 
treaties and representations of some of our 
best citizens, missionaries, churches and 
moral societies. 

Such talk as that indorsed by the Christian 

Sndeavor will not help missionary boards in 
their negotiations with Turkey. 

Washington, D.C. James H. Biopcert. 


ENCOURAGING GAINS IN BUILDINGS, 

Upon page 478 of the Year-Book for 1895 is a 
mistake of $3,000,000 in the amount of prop 
erty invested in houses of worship. Thecopy- 
ing clerk in carrying to the column of totals 
the amount invested in houses of worship in 
New York State dropped $2,000,000, conse- 
quently the column of totals should foot up 
forty-five rather than forty-three millions. In 
the report of our untiring secretary the cor- 
rect amount is given in the minutes of the 
National Council, although as the report was 
in print at the time the council met it could 
not then well be corrected without causing 
some confusion. 

In view of the fact that we have been re- 
joicing for a year in a gain of some four and a 
half millions in the valuation of our houses of 
worship it may be well for us to notice what 
the exact figures give us in the way of gain in 
1895 as compared with 1890, about six and a 
half millions. This surely is a good showing. 

And not all of this gain has been in the 
West. The fact is there has been for several 
years back a noteworthy advance in our 
church architecture. Old houses of worship, 
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ill-adapted to modern requirements, have 
given place to church buildings in every way 
suited to modern needs. Massachusetts in- 
creased the valuation of her houses of worship 
—we are speaking of course of Congregational 
churches—to the amount of nearly $2,000,000. 
This increase, as all know who are conversant 
with the work of our churches, has been very 
largely in the way of erecting new houses of 
worship in place of old houses. Recall the 
new buildings in the towns of Franklin, 
Wakefield, Lexington, Orange, South Hadley, 
Newtonville, the new house of worship pos- 
sessed by the First Church in Holyoke, the 
new Pilgrim Church building of Dorchester, 
and the new Mt. Vernon structure in Boston. 
We at once see what a good work we are do- 
ing in the way of improving our church archi- 
tecture. 
Lenox. B.D. 





A YOUNG LAWYER'S WORD OF PROTEST. 

Will you allow from a member of the Young 
People’s Society ‘of Christian Endeavor a 
word of repudiation of the extraordinary de- 
monstration against the United States Govern- 
ment at the Armenian relief meeting on the 
closing day of the recent Christian Endeavor 
convention at Washington? It would have 
been bad enough had Mr. Mills merely taken 
advantage of the opportunity for prominence 
offered him by the holding of the Endeavor 
convention in the national capital to denounce 
in vigorous terms some well-recognized abuse 
on the partof the Government. But tocharge 
the Government by false insinuation with fail- 
ure to protect its citizens and their property, 
and then to denounce the Administration be- 
cause it has not involved the country in a dis- 
astrous war was more than a mere exhibition 
of bad taste; it was absolute disloyalty. That 
attack showed a spirit unworthy a citizen or 
a Christian, and, although enthusiastically 
approved by an audience largely composed of 
Christian Egdeavorers, I do not believe it to 
represent the opinion of the great body of the 
society throughout the country. The young 
people present at that meeting had been 
wrought up to the highest pitch of emotional 
excitement by the preceding speeches, and 
were easily led by Mr. Mills to join him in 
this sensational demonstration. The Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor has 
done not a little for good citizenship, and, if it 
is to continue this work, it should certainly 
repudiate every word of that denunciation. 

Westfield, Mass. F. L. Norton. 


— 


Be honest with yourself, whatever the temp- 
tation; say nothing to others that you do not 
think, and play no tricks with your own mind. 
Of all the evil spirits abroad at this hour in 
the world insincerity is the most dangerous 
—James Anthony Froude. 
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Waterproof 


your skirt edges with 


Duxbak 
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* BINDING 


It keeps them dry and whole and it 
never fades. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


‘*Home Dressmaking Made Easy."’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 6990, N. Y. City. 











HYGIENIC 
BATHIN 





Same as you get in the salt sea is assured 
only by the use of 


“DITMAN’S SEA SALT.” 


It is the only actual Sea Salt 
on the market to-day. 


“Ditman’s 
Sea Salt’ 


is extracted from the ocean. Genuine, 
invigorating, giving all the healthful effects 
of salt sea bathing without its defects. 
COSTS BUT LITTLE. 
Ask your druggist for Ditman’s 
and refuse all substitutes. Your 
druggist has it; you need it. 





A. J. DITMAN, Manufacturer, New York, N.Y. 
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Your shoe-keeper— R 
: ’ a 
Brown’s French Dressing ’ 
For Ladies and Children’s Shoes A 
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THE MAGEE IDEA_*# 


The highest quality at the lowest cost. It is the 
difference between cheap ranges and ranges cheap 
— between value and cost. 


“MAGEE” RANGES 


are made from the cook’s standpoint. They em- 





body every device, every convenience, every 
scientific improvement consistent with good 


OT ea Saar cooking and saving in fuel. Once tried, always 
+ pe eS f used. The name MAGEE is a guarantee of quality 


Pps aE, 


in ranges and furnaces. Descriptive circulars 


free. For sale by leading Dealers. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 32-38 Union St., Boston. 
Western Agency, 86 Lake St., Chicago. Pacific Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. B. B. EDWABDS. 


The beautiful chapel cemetery in Andover within one 
short week has been consecrated anew by the precious 
dust of two remarkable women—Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Mrs. Bela Bates Edwards. The lives of these women 
were contemporaneous in their residence in Andover, 
both had shared the professorial life of their distin- 
guished husbands in the Theological Seminary, and 
both had contributed largely to the fame of Andover as 
a center of education and refined social life. The one 


was the most celebrated of American women; the other, 


her neighbor and friend, while less renowned was no 
less remarkable in the qualities of intellectual and 
moral character that make up the finest type of Ameri- 
can womanhood. 

Jerusha Williams (Billings) Edwards had the advan- 
tage of being well born. She was descended from that 
sterling New England stock in which intelligence, con- 
science, sturdy force of will, and unfaltering religious 
faith, were mingled and transmitted as a spiritual in- 
heritance. Charles Eugene Billings, her father, was a 
man of force and influence in Conway, Mass.; for many 
years he was a colonel in the Massachusetts State 
militia, and rendered efficient service for his town in 
the State legislature. Her mother, Sarah Williston 
Storrs, was a daughter of Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, 
for many years the able and influential minister 
of the Congregational church in Longmeadow, Mass. 
He was the father of the eloquent Richard Salter 
Storrs, D. D., minister of the church in Braintree, 
Mass., and was the grandfather of the still more dis- 
tinguished divine of international fame, Rev. Dr. 
Richard Salter Storrs, pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Edwards was born in 
Conway, Oct. 3, 1809. 

Among the maternal ancestors of Mrs. Edwards were 
Rev. Richard Mather, the father of the famous New 
England divine, Rev. Increase Mather, D. D.; and Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard, for sixty years the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Northampton, Mass. A tragic 
interest colors the family life of the early New England 
days. Mrs. Edwards’s maternal great-grandfather, Rev. 
Mr. Williams, the minister of Deerfield, and his family 
were taken captive by the Indians during DeKouville’s 
French and Indian invasion in 1705, and Mrs. Williams 
and her infant daughter fell victims to Indian savagery. 

Mrs. Edwards was a true inheritor of the traits of 
mind and character of such a vigorous and godly an- 
cestry. Her native gifts were matured and refined 
under peculiarly favorable opportunities for growth 
into all womanly graces. For fourteen years, as pupil, 
associate teacher, and intimate personal friend, she was 
brought under the formative influence of that celebrated 
educator, Mary Lyon, the founder of Mt. Holyoke Fe- 
male Seminary. 

After leaving the companionship of Miss Lyon, Miss 
Billings became a teacher in Ashfield Academy, where 
the youthful Bela Bates Edwards was also an instructor. 
Their acquaintance soon ripened into mutuallove. Her 
academic education was afterwards completed at the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary, Ipswich, Mass., then under 
the principalship of Miss Zilpah Grant, an educator of 
nearly as great renown as Mary Lyon. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Edwards had become the secretary of the American 
Education Society. After their marriage in 1831, they 
lived for two years in Boston, and two years in ALdover, 
during his office as secretary. Mr. Edwards accepted 
the professorship of the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture in the Theological Seminary in 1835. 

Their married life in Andover covered a period of 
seventeen years. Their children were George Her- 
bert, who died at the age of three years; Sara, the wife 
of Rev. William Edwards Park, D. D., Gloversville, 
N. Y.; and George Herbert, a young man of fine prom- 
ise, who died at sea in 1863, during his Sophomore year 
in Yale College. 

In April, 1852, Professor Edwards, the accomplished 
Christian gentleman, stimulating teacher, and brilliant 
ornament of American scholarship, died at Athens, 
Ga., in the fiftieth year of his age. 

Bravely facing her great bereavement, Mrs. Edwards, 
in September, 1852, established a home-school for young 
ladies in her own house, now the property of the trus- 
tees of Phillips Academy, and occupied by Professor 
Ryder. Her assistants were her sister Elizabeth, Mrs. 
Hiram Mead, the president of Mt. Holyoke College, 
and her daughter Sara. One of the distinctive features 
of the school-life was the regular instruction in the 
English Bible and in moral philosophy by Andover’s 

distinguished theologian, Professor Park. During the 
twelve years that Mrs. Edwards sustained her school 
more than a hundred and fifty young ladies enjoyed 
the inestimable privilege of the choicest intellectual 
culture and home influence under her wise and gentle 
guidance. Her pupils were devotedly. attached to her, 
and to this day speak with deepest gratitude and affec- 
tion of the unspeakable value of her inspiring personal 
influence, which has permeated and directed their 
subsequent lives. Nearly all of her pupils have lived 
to grow into the sweet and gracious womanhood that 
sanctifies and adorns the best type of American domes- 
tic life, and many are occupying positions of honor. 
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and bearing, whose charm was enhanced by a touch 
of quaintness belonging to the old school of manners. 
She inherited a strong religious tendency, and was 
brought up amidst strong religious influences; these 
influences found in her nature a rich soil in which 
they could lay firm hold. Religion, shaped by the prin- 
ciples of the New England school of theology, was the 
controlling power of her life. Ifa single phrase could 
convey the total value and impression of her life, it 
would be the—perfection of Christian ladyhood. 

Her counsel was sought by able men of affairs, and 
the youth of her community were attracted by her 
serene and gentle wisdom. The town in which she 
spent the latter years of her life owes its public library 
and its savings bank to her suggestion. Possessed of 
a narrow income, she denied herself of many personal 
gratifications that she might give to objects of Chris- 
tian philanthropy. Her spirit was as generous as her 
purse; hers was a charity that “thinketh no evil.” 
The missionary enterprise was dear to her heart; she 
was intimately acquainted with its earliest leaders in 
America; she thoroughly knew its history and the 
varied aspects of its present activities, Her patriotism 
was intense; she kept herself well informed of the 
development of public affairs, and her views and opin- 
ions on national matters were judicious and influential. 
In the midst of the pain and weariness of her last ill- 
ness she one day exclaimed, “ This is a very important 
day.” “Why so?” “Because it is the day for the 
Republican convention. We must all pray today, for 
the welfare of the country depends upon the action of 
this convention.’”’ She was an incessant reader of the 
best books; her taste was catholic, but her special 
fondness was for biography, Notwithstanding her 
strong and cultivated intelligence and force of charac- 
ter, there was an utter absence of obtrusiveness and 
pretense. Her mental character was marked by a per- 
fect intellectual modesty. She simply and naturally 
radiated the influence of her refined culture of mind 
and heart. 

This long, useful, beneficent, self-forgetful, and beau- 
tiful life of eighty-seven years came to its close in 
Christian faith and peace on Tuesday, July 7, after an 
illness of four weeks. A touching home-service was 
conducted by her nephew, Professor Swing, of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. The interment was made at 
Andover in the chapel cemetery at seven o’clock on 
the evening of Thursday, July ¢ Her former neigh- 
bor and friend, Professor Churchill, officiated at the 
simple burial-service. The friends who were assem- 
bled in reverence for her memory will never forget the 
suggestive harmony and solemn beauty of that im- 
preesive hour “ when the day buried its golden sun in 
the dear, hopeful west.” 

Andover, July 10. Cc. 





ALL bleeding is relieved we Pond’s Extract. 
Trade Mark outside each bottle on buff wrapper. 





Has an enviable record as a safe, pleasant and 
reliable Family Medicine:an ideal Aperient for 
children, it has been successfully use 4 by adults 
for fifty years asa remedy for Constipation, 
Sick Heads ac he, and ills caused by disorde red 
stomach or impaired digestion. Al/ druggists. 
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HAY FEVER. 


A Diseovery for This Malady at Last— 
Relief at Your Own Home. 


No one but the sufferer from hay fever knows 
the agony that attends this torturing malady. 
A continual round of sneezing, eyes that are 
weak, watery and inflamed, a nose that runs 
without cessation, and grows more sore every 
hour, inability to breathe, nights that become 
hours of torture, days that are long drawn out 
and full of suffering—and all this continues 
until the sufferer is obliged to pack up and go 
to some locality where this disease does not 
thrive. Formerly it was considered that the 
only way hay fever could be relieved was by a 
change of climate, the mountains of New 
Hampshire being noted as one of the best 
places in the world for this purpose. Now it 
is known by physicians and patients alike that 
sufferers of this trouble can be relieved at 
home by the use of X-Zalia. The preparatior 
is an entirely new discovery in medicine, its 
merits for the relief of hay fever only becoming 
known within the last year or two. 

X-Zaliais made from the sap of a certain tree, 
combined with other vegetable ingredients 
found in New Hampshire, and contains the 
necessary medicinal properties that have made 
New Hampshire air famous for the virtuous 
qualities it contains for the cure of this dis- 
ease. Many sufferers who were skeptical have 
tried X-Zalia, and, to their surprise, found 
relief. Among those who may be referred to 
are Mr. W. F. Lakin, manager Consolidated 
Store Service Company, Fiske Building, State 
St., Boston; Mr. George E. Armstrong, of the 
firm of Clark, Ward & Co., bankers, Equitable 
Building, Boston; Mr C. H. Stevens, Phillips 
Building, Boston; Mr. Walter L. Frost, 8 
Congress St., Boston; Mrs. Wm. F. Richard- 
son, 12 Elm St., South Framingham, Mass.; 
U.S. Senator J. H. Gallinger, New Hampshire. 

It is expensive to take a long trip to the 
mountains for relief. It does not cost you 
much to try X Zalia right here at home, and 
be convinced as to whether it does what is 
claimed for it or not. Ask your druggist for 
X-Zalia. If he does not keep it send $1 to The 
X-Zalia Company, No. 3 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., and they will send one of their largest 
bottles, express paid, anywhere on line of 
railroad in the United States. 


Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so,I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stampe 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Cente rville ,» Mass. 
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have been Inv with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E, Fougera & Co., N. ¥. 

To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill, 


won't linger longer 
he after it’s treated with 
A-CORN SALVE, 


lic. ben, aa or 


Corn. OTART ‘Chae cO., 


Street, Philadn. 












BUFFALO LITHIAWATER — 


IN GOUT, BRIGHT’S DISEASE, ETC. 
DR. JOHN T. METCALF, Emeritus Professor of Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and Sur 


geons, New York: **{ have for some years oe be BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


rouble, with decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy. 


for patients, and used it in my own case for 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





PRICE REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.00. 


THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT now within the 





Mrs. Edwards relinquished her educational duties in 
1864, but continued her residence in Andover for four | 
teen years with the exception of two years spent in 
European travel (1872-74). Since 1878 she has made her | 
home with her daughter, Mrs. Park, in Gloversville, 
N.Y. 

Mrs. Edwards united extraordinary power of intelli- 
gence, sobriety of practical judgment and strength of 
affection, with a refined and gracious dignity of speech 


The above price is ordered from July | to Oct. 1, 1896. 





CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


each of all. 


#10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with 


Book of Directious complete Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States 





i**THE MORE YOU SAY 
THE LESS PEOPLE RE- 
'MEMBER.” ONE WORD 
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of baby health in summer weather depends 
on the baby’s food. Nestlé’s Food has been 
known for 35 years as invaluable in the pre- 
vention of cholera infantum and summer 
complaints. In its preparation for use water 
only is required, thus avoiding the addition 
of cow’s milk, whose use in summer time 
is always a source of worry and danger 
to careful mothers. 

Our book, “The Baby,” full of valuable 
hints to mothers, and a sample can of 
Nestlé’s Food, free. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., N. Y. 
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NESTLE’S FOOD 
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A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


Money and Banking. 
By Horace White. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
488 pages. Illustrated. 


Price 50 Cents. 


Paper. 


The best presentation of the current questions of 
finance that are now engrossing the attention of the 
American people. 

A fearless and wholesome exposure of the errors 
which have infested our currency from the beginning. 

No more cogent or trenchant plea for honest money 
could be made. Ought to be in the hands of every 
man who desires to post himself upon the matter of 


sound money. 


Special discount on large orders. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
May be ordered of all booksellers. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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The Cyclist’s Necessity. 


PONDS 


USED INTERNALLY 
AND EXTERNALLY. 


GENUINE IN OUR " 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS, SEE 
OUR NAME, POND’S EX- 

TRACT CO., NEW YORK, 


76 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, AND 
INFLAMMATIONS. . . . « « 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


For PILES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
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A Few Earnest Remarks 
—ON— 


Price Cutting. 


—_— Wh 


THE TRUTH. THE MORAL. 


That the price of When buying a 
STEARNS Bicycles wheel select a 
is maintained while STEARNS of stand- 
nearly every other ard value first, and 
wheel is sold at a cut, avoid those dire pangs 
either openly by the of regret occasioned 
makers, or by the by knowing that an- 
agent (whose large other person may in 
discount practically in- two weeks’ time from 
vites this method), is your purchase procure 
the best advertisement the same make wheel 
the Yellow Fellow at a drop price. 
could have. 


K. C. Stearns & Co., Makers, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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